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CHarter XX, 


‘WHERE WINDING ALLEYS LEAD THE DOUBTFUL WAY.’ 


ADY JUDITH and her party were to repair to the new Spring 
Garden, otherwise Vauxhall, soon after dinner, and the 
weather being exquisite for such excursions, it had been decided 
that they were to go by water. Their coaches would carry them 
to Westminster, and thence a little fleet of wherries would convey 
them to Vauxhall. The excursion had been devised by Lady Pol- 
whele, who was always ready for any dissipation, and who spent as 
much of her handsome income as she could spare from the gaming- 
table upon pleasure and fine company. She had invited herself 
and her satellites to dine in Soho, and she had invited Mr. Top- 
sparkle and his guests to sup at Vauxhall, where there were snug 
little arbours with curious signs—the Checker, King’s Head, 
Dragon, Royal George, and what not—where cosy little parties 
supped cheerily on minced chicken and champagne or hung beef 
and Burton ale. Here, a few years ago, the Mohawks had made 
many a raid, storming the arbours where women were supping 
unattended, struggling for kisses with slender girls or portly 
matrons, pulling off masks and rumpling silk hoods, smashing 
punchbowls and upsetting tables. Here Lavendale had been 
leader of many a fray. But he was tamed now, and full of other 
thoughts as he sat in the wherry watching the sunset paint the 
river, while Lady Polwhele and Mrs. Asterley talked at the top of 
their voices, and while Judith pretended to listen to the honeyed 
tones of Bolingbroke or the vinegar treble of Mr. Topsparkle, who was 
grumbling at the soft west wind which breathed coolness along the 
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rippling water, and threatened him with a return of his rheu- 
matism. 

* You should not have come with usif you were afraid of ¢atch- 
ing cold,’ said Judith impatiently. 

‘Upon my word you are vastly civil, You drag a man at 
your heels like a spaniel to every foolish place of—no-entertain- 
ment—and then tell him he should have stayed at home.’ 

‘°Twas Lady Polwhele made the party, not I.’ 

‘Where you go I must go,’ answered Topsparkle in a lowered 
voice ; ‘ the little shred of reputation you have left must be cared 
for by somebody. You do nothing to preserve it.’ 

‘Nor will you maintain it by playing spy or gaoler,’ retorted 
Judith scornfully. ‘Had you not better call another boat and go 
back to Westminster? I shall be at home soon after midnight. 
I promise you not to elope with Lord Bolingbroke. I have too 
much regard for his charming French wife.’ 

‘I am not afraid of your eloping—with Lord Bolingbroke,’ 
said Topsparkle grimly. He folded his roquelaure across his chest 
and leaned back against the cushions, with the determined air of 
a man who does not mean to be tricked by a coquette. Lady 
Judith was reckless, and her husband was not so blind as he 
pretended to be, or as the town thought him. Above all things 
he was watchful, but his watchfulness rarely avowed itself as 
plainly as to-night. Judith glanced at him uneasily, wondering 
at this little blaze of unexpected fire, this sudden spurt of jealousy 
on the part of one who had so long seemed the personification of 
well-bred indifference. 

The stars were up when Lady Judith’s party landed, stars 
above in a clear summer heaven, and below the twinkling radiance 
of a thousand lampions, tiny glimmering glass cups of oil in 
which burnt the feeblest of wicks, and yet in those days esteemed 
a splendid illumination. Perhaps the gardens, with their bosquets 
and little wildernesses—in which ’twas said a mother might lose 
herself while she was looking for her daughter—were all the 
pleasanter lit by those tremulous glow-worm lamps, mere dots of 
brightness amidst the shadowy leafage. For lovers or for intrigue 
of all kinds they were ever so much better adapted than our 
modern sham daylight of electric fires. That dimly lighted 
garden, with its music of nightingales, was the chosen trysting- 
place of lovers, high and low, fortunate or unhappy. Forbidden 
loves found here their safest rendezvous; elopements and May 
Fair marriages were planned by the dozen every night the gardens 
opened. Here adventurers sought their prey; and here rich 
widows surrendered to penniless ensigns or cureless clerics, third- 
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rate actors or Grub Street scribblers, as the case might be. The 
band wes playing a pot-pourri from Handel’s favourite operas in 
the gayest part of the garden, where the company who had no 
intrigues on hand were parading with a stately air, fluttering fans, 
shrugging shoulder-knots, and exchanging small-talk. Above 
those darker walks where lovers strolled softly, the nightingales 
poured forth their melancholy melodies, lovelier even than those 
of Handel. And in one of these wilderness walks, between eleven 
o'clock and midnight, Judith and Lavendale were gliding ghost- 
like among the shadows, her hand within his arm, her head inclin- 
ing towards, nay, almost resting against his shoulder. 

‘ Let it be soon, love,’ he was pleading ; ‘ soon, at once, to-night, 
this night of all nights, night for ever blessed—as that when Jove 
stopped the sun—would I were Jove, for love’s sake. Let us fly 
to-night. Post-horses to Dover, through the summer night; how 
sweet a journey, between fields of clover and budding hops, and 
the young corn waving silvery under silver stars. I have travelled 
that road so often in desolation, when I had only nature to comfort 
me, that I think I know every field and every copse. Let me 
make the journey for once in bliss, with my beloved in my arms. 
Then to-morrow ’tis but to charter a cutter, and across to any 
port we may settle upon, then southward as the swallows fly, and 
as lightly as they. We would not stop till we came to Cintra, 
where I know of a villa amidst orange and lemon trees, that is 
like a bower in Paradise. Glimpses of the sea shine up at one 
through every break in the foliage, far, far below, wondrously 
beautiful. It is a place where I have wandered for hours, think- 
ing of you, in a rapture of melancholy.’ 

‘It would be sweet to be there with you, dear love, she mur- 
mured in low languid tones. 

His arm was round her waist, her head upon his bosom, and a 
nightingale was singing close by as if their love had made itself a 
living voice. 

‘It would be heaven, dearest,’ he answered eagerly. ‘Why 
should we delay ? Why should we not start this night ?’ 

‘For a hundred reasons,’ she said, freeing herself suddenly 
from his encircling arm, and resuming something of her usual 
manner, the self-possessed air of a woman of the world. ‘First, 
because I would not make too great a scandal, and to fly from 
these gardens to-night with all those people in my train R 

‘Love, there must be scandal whenever that odious tie be 
flung off,’ he urged; ‘and what can scandal matter in a society 
where almost every other man or woman you meet is a rake avowed 
or a profligate in secret ? Ycu will be worlds above the very best 
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of them when you have broken your bondage ; a purer, loftier spirit, 
mated with him you love, wearing no mask of hypocrisy, asking no 
favour of a world we both despise. Let not the thought of scandal 
stop you.’ 

‘ There are other reasons. For one, I cannot run away with- 
out my clothes.’ 

‘Clothes can be bought anywhere.’ 

‘ Not my clothes,’ answered Judith lightly. ‘Do you suppose 
I could live in any gown that was not made by Mrs. Tempest ? 
She sent me home a lutestring nightgown of the sweetest sea-green 
only yesterday. I must take that with me wheneverI go. You 
don’t know how well I look in it.’ 

‘Incomparable, love, I am assured; like Venus Anadyomene 
with the green shining water rippling over her round white limbs. 
Well, we will wait for the lutestring nightgown, if needs must, 
and half a dozen pack-horse loads of gowns and furbelows if you 
will; only let our flight be immediate. I can live no longer 
without you.’ 

‘And I scarce exist without you, dearest,’ she answered frankly. 
‘I move to and fro like a sleep-walker; I answer questions at 
random ; I betray myself twenty times an hour, were there any 
one shrewd enough to observe me. I am lost, overwhelmed in the 
deep whirlpool of love.’ 

‘Let it be to-morrow night. I will have a coach-and-four 
waiting at the end of Gerrard Street ‘ 

‘Too fashionable, too conspicuous a spot.’ 

‘Or in the darkest corner of Leicester Fields. We can put 
on another pair of leaders in the Kent Road, and then as fast as 
they can go to Dover. You must find some way of getting rid of 
Topsparkle for an hour or two.’ 

‘Not to-morrow night. That is impossible. He is to take 
me to the young Duchess of Marlborough’s concert. He is very 
punctilious about these entertainments, and has a passion for 
appearing in great houses with me.’ 

‘Run away from the concert.’ 

‘No, no, no, that were as awkward as from these gardens. I 
am thinking of my gowns. They must be got off somehow 
in a waggon, sent as if they were for Ringwood Abbey—old 
clothes to be worn out among rustics, I can say—and you must 
tell me where to send the trunks; to some inn on the Dover 
road, I suppose, whence they can follow us to France. My 
diamonds I can take with me.’ 

‘Leave every stone of them behind you, dearest, if they are 
Topsparkle’s property.’ 
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‘They are not. He gave them to me as a free gift.’ 

‘ Dear love, I would as soon see you decked with serpents, like 
Medusa. Leave your cit his dirty jewels and his dirty wealth. You 
and I can be happy amidst our orange groves without either.’ 

‘What, part me from my diamonds! Well, perhaps you are 
right. I should hate to wear them; for they would remind me of 
the giver. I have a set of garnets that belonged to my poor 
mother which I verily believe are more becoming, though they are 
almost worthless, And I can wear them with honour.’ 

‘I would sell my last acre to buy diamonds for that fair neck, 
if you hanker after them.’ 

‘But I don’t. You shall decorate me with orange bloom. We 
will be completely Arcadian in our paradise. And when we are 
tired of orange groves and sea view, you can carry me to Rome or 
Vienna, or to Turkey, like your wild kinswoman.’ 

‘You shall order me whithersoever you please. I will be as 
obedient as the genius of the lamp in those newly discovered 
Arabian tales we were all reading at Ringwood last winter,’ 

‘Lady Judith, the minced chicken has been waiting for the 
last hour, and we are all famishing,’ said a sharp voice at her 
ladyship’s elbow, and Mr. Philter tripped by her side. 

‘I apologise to the chicken, or rather to the company,’ 
answered Judith lightly. Howlucky that Lavendale’s arm was no 
longer round her waist, her head no longer reclining upon his 
Ramillies cravat! ‘Is it really very late?’ 

‘On the stroke of midnight.’ 

‘ How delightful! the very hour for ghosts, and this dark walk 
would lend itself to the habits of phantoms. Would we could 
meet some gentle spirit!’ 

‘You had better come to the King’s Head, where the supper 
table might tempt even a ghost to become again mortal. There 
can be no gentler spirit than champagne cooled with ice after the 
new mode. They are all dying of hunger, and sent me to hunt 
for you. I was to bring you to them alive or dead. I doubt if 
they cared which. Hunger is so horribly selfish.’ 

‘I had no idea it was so late. The nightingales and Lord 
Lavendale’s witty discourse have beguiled me into forgetfulness.’ 

They hurried to that gayer part of the gardens where the arbours 
sparkled with wax candles and jewels and beauty, and where 
the air was musical with laughter. All yonder had been silence 
and shadow: all here was rattle and animation. Supper had begun 
at the King’s Head, on Mr. Topsparkle’s insistence that they 
should wait no longer for his wife. Lavendale and Lady Judith 
carried the matter off so lightly that there seemed no room for 
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scandal; but that keen observer, Tom Philter, noted some ugly 
twitchings of Mr. Topsparkle’s muscles about his mouth and eye- 
brows. 

Some airy shafts Lady Judith could not escape. 

‘What a glorious thing is a spotless reputation!’ cried Lady 
Polwhele, radiant and loquacious after her first half-bottle of 
champagne. ‘ Had it been Asterley and I, now, who had lost our- 
selves for an hour in those dark walks where the nightingales sing 
so sweetly, people would have been ever so ill-natured about us: 
but Lady Judith is like Diana, her name stands for chastity. Even 
Lavendale’s ill-repute cannot damage her. How fares it with you 
and your Surrey heiress, by-the-bye, Lavendale ?’ 

‘Off, madam, done with like the old worn-out moons that 
doubtless go to some rubbish heap in the sky. She would have 
none of me.’ 

‘She was a foolish girl. She might do worse than marry a 
pleasant reprobate like you. I swear reprobates are the pleasantest 
beings on this earth. They flatter one’s amour propre. One 
never need feel ashamed before them. Fill me another brimmer, 
Asterley,’ said the dowager, holding out her glass, and leaning 
across the table with a freedom of attitude which accentuated that 
absence of tucker whereof the ‘Guardian’ had discoursed in mild 
reproof a dozen years before. That sly numorist and gentle 
moralist, Joseph Addison, had vanished from this earthly scene, 
and the tucker or modesty-piece, as he had called it, was not re- 
instated, nor had either the manners or the morals of fashionable 
beauty improved since the moralist’s time. 

Judith took the chair that had been reserved for her, and drank 
a glass of champagne. Her throat seemed parched all at once, her 
eyes were burning, her hands icy cold. A few minutes ago and 
she had known no physical sensations. She had been an ethereal 
being, made up of fervid imagination; and passion’s white heat, 
lifted up to the empyrean; and now she was a woman again, 
weighed down with the consciousness of guilty intentions, burdened 
with the foreshadowing of shame. To-night she could hold her 
head high, look down with scornful toleration upon the flighty 
dowager yonder, whose damaged reputation had been town-talk 
for the last ten years: but what of the day after to-morrow, when 
she, the unapproachable coquette, the universal tormentor, should 
be known to all the world as Mr. Topsparkle’s runaway wife? 
Would there be any mercy for her who had carried herself so 
proudly, allowing her tongue to riot in ill-natured speeches and 
wanton scorn of the weak? Who would spare her? She scarce 
knew which would be worse, the pity of the women or the laughter 
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of the men. Topsparkle had often told her the gossip of the 
clubs. She knew how those generous creatures of the stronger sex 
talk of the fallen among the weaker sex; how ruthlessly they assail 
that frail sister who has suffered any flaw in the armour of her 
honour; how much unkinder they are to the woman who was proud 
and virtuous yesterday, and who sits apart in her guilt and misery 
to-day, the Niobe of a slaughtered reputation, than to the hardened 
female rake who leads half the town in her train and defies the 
world. 

She, Judith Topsparkle, could expect no mercy. She had had 
too many adorers not to have a hundred enemies. Every fop 
whose prayers she had rejected, whose sighs she had laughed at, 
would feel himself avenged in her fall. Her shame would be the 
open delight of the town. Such a thought for a proud self- 
conscious woman was agony. And yet, with her eyes open, with 
worldly knowledge and experience to show her the depth of the 
abyss into which she was going down, she meant to give herself to 
her lover. Deliberately, resolutely, she would put her hand in his 
and say to him, ‘for good or evil, Iam yours.’ It had come to 
this. Life was intolerable without him. She had never ceased to 
love him; from the hour of her first girlish vows that love had 
possessed her heart and mind, had been growing day by day in 
depth and power. Separation had been one long slow agony, a 
living death ; reunion had seemed the renewal of life. And their 
love had been fed and fostered by daily meetings. Mr. Topsparkle’s 
indulgence and the agreeable laxity of modern manners had been 
fatal. The flame of that unholy love had mounted, blazed, sur- 
rounded this impetuous woman like an atmosphere of fire. She 
lived only to love and be loved by Lavendale. 

Of her future as an actual succession of years, her future as a 
dishonoured wife, as Lavendale’s mistress, she thought but vaguely. 
She could not see beyond the fiery present. She could not sit 
deliberately down and question herself about the years to come; 
how and where those years were to be spent, by what name she 
was to be called, or what her old age—that age which should be 
honourable—was to be like. She thought of the ignominy of the 
present, she thought of the bliss of the present: but of the future, 
in that giddy whirl of brain and senses, she could not think. 

She and her lover had been interrupted by Mr. Philter before 
they could complete their plans, yet she was not less resolved upon 
flight. In the midst of the riot of the supper-table, amidst a fire 
of repartee from Bolingbroke and audacious nonsense from Lady 
Polwhele, and the last town scandal from Captain Asterley, and a 
meandering stream of childish babble from his wife, these guilty 
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lovers found time to whisper and plot their treason against the 
husband, who sat in a corner of the arbour, with his head against 
the wooden partition and his eyes closed, enjoying a gentle slumber 
after the champagne and chicken. 

‘ He is to dine in the city the day after to-morrow,’ whispered 
Judith ; ‘that will be our opportunity. Ishball be my own mistress 
that evening. Stay, I have asked some women to play ombre, but 
I can swear I am ill and put them off early in the afternoon.’ 

‘Then I will be with you as soon as it is dark—between nine 
and ten will be safest—and take you to the carriage, which I will 
have stationed at some safe corner. Your trunks had better be 
sent to the Bell at New Cross, I will find you a waggon and 
send for them at any hour you name.’ 

‘It had best be about eight in the evening, when Topsparkle 
will be safe in the city, drinking punch and hearing loyal speeches 
at the Guildhall. How sound he sleeps! I have not often seen 
him doze after supper. He generally seems the very incarnation 
of vigilance—a creature that knows not what it is to sleep.’ 

Lady Polwhele was rising hastily amidst a confusion of tongues. 
The wax candles had burned low in their sockets, everything on 
the table had a profligate air, as after an orgy: empty bottles, 
broken glass, crumpled napkins, wine-stained tablecloth. 

‘Your lordship is simply incorri-corri-gibber,’ protested the 
dowager, lunging at the great Tory with her fan. 

‘Have a care, Lady Polwhele. Incorrigible is not an easy 
word to pronounce at two o’clock in the morning.’ 

‘Yet you can say it, villain.’ 

‘I have always been noted for a sound head and a steady 
tongue.’ 

‘Faith, were your principles but as sound as your head you 
might be Treasurer now instead of that lubberly Norfolk squire,’ 
said her ladyship, somewhat thickly. ‘ And then we should not 
all be given over to the Muggites.’ 

‘Your ladyship forgets that I am a Muggite,’ remarked Laven- 
dale laughingly. 

‘No, I don’t forget you, scaramouch. I never forget old 
friends ’—with more fan-tappings. ‘And I mean to trap you an 
heiress yet. You shall marry bullion, Lavendale, as sure as I am 
one of the cleverest women in London. Look at Asterley there. 
’Twas I got him his city wife, and ’tis I am training her for the 
Court and good company. See how sleek and bloated my Bene- 
dick begins to look, fattened by the consciousness of a full purse 
as well as by the physical effects of a well-stocked larder. But 
you look lean and haggard, Lavendale. J prescribe an heiress,’ 
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‘Wake up, Topsparkle,’ cried Asterley, anxious to stop his 
patroness’s loquacity. ‘The boatmen have had their night’s rest, 
and the moon is high. Put on your roquelaures, gentlemen, and 
you ladies wrap your mantuas close round you. Even a July 
night is cold on the river.’ 

‘I have never found a July night too warm in this atrocious 
British climate,’ said Topsparkle, waking with a shiver. ‘ The 
earth in this latitude is only half cooked. There is no sun worth 
speaking of. °Tis a raw, bleak, uncomfortable world, invented for 
the profit of woollen drapers and furriers. Let me help you on 
with your mantua, Judith, and then let us all get home as fast 
as we can. “I'was foolish to come here by water, but “tis mad to 
return that way.’ 

‘Music and moonlight, murmured Lady Polwhele, with a 
maudlin air. ‘Nothing in this world so delicious as music and 
moonlight. I hope you brought your flute, Asterley.’ 

‘He has it in his pocket, your ladyship,’ vouched the buxom 
young wife, who was passing proud of her husband’s trivial accom- 
plishments. 

‘The flute! Lord forbid!’ cried Topsparkle. ‘ We are sure of 
a fit of the shivers, and it needs but Asterley’s flute to give us the 
ague.’ 

At last they were all hustled out of the arbour, Lady Pol- 
whele lurching a little as she leaned on Bolingbroke’s arm, and so 
down to the waterside and to the boats, which slipped noiselessly 
from the shadowy shore under the summer moon. 

‘The moon rises late, does she not ?’ asked Lavendale, looking 
up at that silver orb hanging in mid heaven. 

How pale he looked in that clear white light ; how hollow and 
worn the oval of his face ; how attenuated those delicate features. 
Judith saw only the love light in those eyes which were her lode- 
stars. 

‘The moon rises between eleven and twelve, replied Mr. 
Philter, who always knew, or pretended to know, everything. It 
is so easy to be wise in polite society. A man has but to answer 
with sufficient assurance and a quiet air of precision to be believed 
in by the ignorant majority. 


Cnarten XXI. 
‘YET STILL I AM IN LOVE, AND PLEASED WITH RUIN.’ 


Ir was the noon of next day before Lavendale opened his 
curtains and rang for his letters and his chocolate—a glorious 
summer noontide, with a flood of sunshine pouring in through the 
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three tall narrow windows in that front bedchamber in Blooms- 
bury Square. The Lavendale mansion was a fine double house 
with the staircase in the middle. His lordship’s bedroom, dressing- 
room, and private writing closet, or study, occupied one side of the 
first floor; on the other were two drawing-rooms, the white and the 
yellow, panelled and painted, opening into each other with high 
folding-doors after the French manner. The house had been built 
by the first Lord Lavendale in his pride of place and power. Here 
Somers and Godolphin had been entertained ; here William himself 
had brought his grim dark visage and high wig, his hooked 
nose, and his Dutch favourites, to drink deep of the Lavendale 
Burgundy after a ponderous old English dinner of thirty or forty 
dishes. It was a house full of stately memories, a house built for a 
statesman and a gentleman. How pleasantly would those panelled 
rooms have echoed the merry voices of children, the scampering 
of little feet; but all prospect of domesticity was over for Lord 
Lavendale. To-morrow the paternal house would be deserted, 
perhaps for ever ; left to the rats and some grimy caretaker, or sold 
in a year or two to the best bidder. To-day the paternal acres 
would be mortgaged up to the hilt, since a man who runs away 
with a woman of fashion must needs have ready money. There 
are a few things in this life that cannot be done upon credit. An 
elopement is one of them. ; 

Lavendale thought of these things in very idleness of fancy 
as he stirred his chocolate while his valet gathered up scattered 
garments, picked up an Alencon cravat from the floor, and 
reduced the disorder of the room generally. He thought of his 
mother, whom he remembered as the occupant of this bedchamber. 
The room had seemed sacred and solemn to him, like a temple, in 
those early days of his childhood when he came in at bedtime to 
say his prayers at his mother’s knee. How she had loved him ; 
with what heart-whole devotion, with what anxiety, as he knew 
now, looking back upon her tenderness, understanding it with 
the understanding of manhood. He had not enjoyed his prayers 
in the abstract; but he had always liked to be with his mother. 
She was not one of the gad-about mothers, who see their children 
for five minutes in a powder closet, look up from a patch box to 
kiss little missy or master, and then airily dismiss the darling to 
nurse and nursery. She had always had leisure to love her boy. 
After those little prayers of his she would talk to him seriously of 
the time when he would be a man among other men in a world full 
of temptation. She entreated him to be good: to do right 
always: to be true, and brave, and pious, obeying God, loving his 
fellow-creatures, She warned him against the evil of the world. 
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Sometimes she spoke to him perhaps almost too gravely for his 
years ; but he remembered her words now. 

‘She knew what a vile place this world is, and she warned 
me against its infamy,’ he said to himself. ‘ Vain warning: grave 
and tender speech wasted upon an incipient reprobate. Is there 
some place of spirits in which she dwells and sees.and knows my 
folly, and grieves, as disembodied souls may grieve, over her guilty 
son? I, who find it so hard to believe dogmatic religion, cannot 
wean myself from the fancy that there is such a world—that she 
whom I loved lives yet and can feel and care for me—that the last 
link between mother and son was not broken when the first clod 
fell on the coffin.’ 

A footman knocked at the door and handed in a salver with a 
letter, which the valet brought to his lordship’s bedside. 

‘From Lady Judith Topsparkle. The messenger waits,’ said 
the man. 

He had recognised the brown and orange liveries, although the 
footman had not mentioned his mistress’s name. 

‘The dragon is roused at last,’ wrote Judith. ‘ Topsparkle has 
taken alarm at our familiarity last night. I doubt he was only 
shamming sleep, and that he watched us while we whispered at 
the supper-table. No sooner were we at home than he burst into 
a tragic scene—Cato was never more heroic—taxed me with carry- 
ing on an intrigue with you, and using Bolingbroke asa blind. I 
laughed at him and defied him; on which he announced that he 
should carry me off to Ringwood Abbey directly after the Guildhall 
dinner. ‘ Nothing I should love better,” says I, “ for I am heartsick 
of the town, and you and I were made to bill and coo in solitude. 
All the world knows how fond we are of each other.” After this 
he became silently savage, white with suppressed wrath. What an 
evil face it is, Jack. I think he is capable of murdering me; but 
you may trust me to take care of myself, and to touch no potion 
of his mixing, between now and to-morrow night. He ordered 
Zélie to pack my trunks for the Abbey; the very thing I would 
have. They are to go off on Thursday morning, he says. Be 
sure you send your waggoner on Wednesday evening. So now, 
dear love, from such a Bluebeard husband my flight will be a 
pardonable sin. I do but run away in self-defence.’ 

‘Bring me standish and portfolio,’ said Lavendale, and with 
his elbow on his pillow he wrote hastily :— 

‘ Beloved, I will not fail you. I have some business arrange- 
ments that must be made to-day, and to-morrow at dusk I will be 
with you. If you have any apprehension or any sense of unhappi- 
ness in the meanwhile, come to me here at once, and I will defend 
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you. Once within these doors you shall be safe as in a fortress, 
But it will be better if we can slip away quietly. I doubt if 
Topsparkle will follow us to the South. From hints I have had 
about him I take it he is not over-fond of fighting—would fight, 
perhaps, if hard driven—but will not court an encounter: and for 
your sake I would rather not cross swords with him. So if finesse 
and patience can keep matters smooth till to-morrow night it will 
be well. Till then, Adored One, adieu. My heart, soul, mind, being 
are in your keeping already. This Lavendale which goes to 
and fro, and must needs get through the day’s business, is but 
a breathing piece of mechanism, a self-acting puppet. The real 
Lavendale is sighing on your bosom.’ 

This letter despatched, with a guinea to the gentleman in 
orange and brown—guinea which by some curious conjuring trick 
became a half-guinea at the bottom of the staircase—his lordship 
rose and dressed, or suffered himself to be dressed, very impa- 
tiently, and then, without any more breakfast than his one cup of 
chocolate, walked off to the Jew’s. 

He knew most of the money-lenders in London; men who 
would lend at an hour’s notice and on lightest security ; men who 
were slow and cautious. It was to an enterprising usurer he went 
to-day. 

‘I want a thousand pounds immediately, Solomon,’ he said, 
flinging himself into a dusty chair in a dusty office near the Fleet, 
‘and four thousand to follow.’ 

Then came negotiation. Hitherto Lavendale had refused to 
mortgage the Surrey Manor. Other estates were heavily dipped 
—but the place his mother had loved, the house in which she died, 
had been held sacred. Now, he would stick at nothing. He must 
have money at any sacrifice. Old Solomon had itched for a good 
mortgage on that Surrey Manor. He had a client who wanted 
to lend money on land near London, a rich city tradesman who 
hardly believed in the validity of any estate that was not within 
fifty miles of the metropolis. The client would think himself well 
off if he got five per cent. for his cash ; and Mr. Solomon knew that 
he could make Lord Lavendale pay seven per cent. and pocket the 
difference. His Lordship was in too great a hurry for the money to 
consult his own lawyer, would not examine the deeds too closely. 
He had the air of a man who was in a fever of impatience to ruin 
himself. Solomon promised to have the mortgage deed engrossed 
and the money ready to hand over by twoo’clock next day. Laven- 
dale swore he must leave England at three. The money would 
be no use to him unless it were his before that hour. 

‘You shall have it,’ protested Solomon, ‘though the scrivener 
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should have to work all night. I will go straight off to my client 
and bid him prepare his cash.’ 

Lavendale went back to Bloomsbury, and gave orders about 
the waggon and the coach and four, with a third pair of horses to 
be ready on the other side of London Bridge, and relays all along 
the Dover road. His valet was as clever as Figaro, and had 
hitherto proved himself trustworthy. 

‘IT am running away with an heiress, Jevons,’ said his lordship. 
‘ Asweet young creature of seventeen ; a cit.’s only daughter, worth 
a plum in her own right.’ 

Jevons bowed and approved; and knew that his master was 
lying. The orange and brown livery had been seen too often in 
Bloomsbury Square within the last month or so; and Jevons had 
seen his lordship in Lady Judith’s box from the pit of the theatre 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and knew exactly how those two stood 
towards each other. 

‘’Tis a bad business,’ thought Mr. Jevons, ‘and may end in 
bloodshed. I would rather see him running after masks and 
misses, as he did ten years ago.’ 

Mr. Jevons was too well-trained a servant to disobey orders, 
were he even sure they must result in fatality. He would have 
sharpened his master’s rapier for a duel as coolly as he cleaned his 
boots. So he went off and ordered coach, waggon, and horses, 
and despatched a couple of mounted grooms to ride to Dover by 
easy stages. They were to order relays of post-horses as they went 
along, and were to make sure that there was no hitch in the journey. 

‘And if you find his lordship is pursued you are to do your 
damnable best to prevent his pursuer getting a change of horses 
anywhere,’ said Mr. Jevons, with his authoritative air, which was 
far more imperious than his master’s. 


Lavendale ordered his carriage late in the afternoon and drove 
down to his Surrey manor in the summer dusk. He wanted to 
see Vincenti before he left England, perhaps for ever. He wanted 
to see that old home which he might never look upon again. 
And Durnford was to be at the manor that evening, the one friend 
in whose fidelity he could always confide; to whom he could con- 
fess even his darkest secrets; whose sound sense he could rely 
upon when his own feather-brain failed him. 

‘I must make some plans for her future, he told himself, 
‘for I fear I am not a long-lived man. Alas! What can I leave 
her? Three or four happy years in the South will exhaust my 
resources, and there will be nothing left but an estate mortgaged 
to the hilt.’ 
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This was a dark outlook, so he tried to shut his eyes to the 
future. And then he remembered what some knowing busybody 
had told him about Lord Bramber’s cleverness, and the handsome 
settlement extorted from Mr. Topsparkle before he was allowed to 
carry off the lovely Judith. 

‘So good a settlement,’ said the gossip, ‘that her ladyship 
has but small inducement to remain constant to a fossil husband. 
She may elope whenever she likes, for she will be handsomely 
provided for even in her disgrace. Lord Bramber is a man of the 
world and able to look-ahead.’ 

There was some consolation in the thought that Lady Judith 
was not to sacrifice everything in throwing away her reputation. 
And yet to think of her enriched by Topsparkle’s money was as 
bad as to see her shining in Topsparkle’s diamonds, 

‘°Tis so bad a business that nothing can mend it,’ he said to 
himself, which was an ill frame of mind for a lover. 

It was dark when he reached the Manor, and Durnford had not 
arrived. The coach had brought a letter from him to say that 
important business at the House detained him, but that he would 
ride down next morning. 

Chagrined at this disappointment, Lavendale went straight to 
the laboratory, where he found Vincenti walking to and fro in an 
unusual state of excitement. 

‘Have you found the great secret?’ he asked. ‘You havea 
look of triumph.’ 

‘I am nearer than I have ever been,’ answered the old man, 
with feverish eagerness; ‘so near that I might almost say I have 
reached the goal. The universal panacea is all but won. I feel a 
renewal of strength in every limb, a fresher life in every vein, and, 
if not the secret of immortality, I have at least found the key to 
an almost indefinitely prolonged existence. I tell you, Lavendale, 
there is a medicine that will prolong life for centuries if a man is 
but free from organic disease.’ 

‘If, echoed Lavendale; ‘that “if” makes all the difference. 
If he do not fall off his horse, or if he be not turned over in a 
stage coach, or drowned ’twixt Dover and Calais. If he do not fall 
into a crater, like Empedocles, or if he be not buried in the lava 
flood, like Pliny, or murdered in the street, like Tom Thynne, or 
killed in a duel, like Hamilton and Mohun. There is a vast variety 
of “ifs” to be considered.’ 

Vincenti was not listening to him. He walked to and fro like 
a man exalted by a paradisaic vision. Then he suddenly stopped 
and went over to a furnace, upon which there stood a crucible. 
He peered into this for some moments, and then resumed his 
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feverish pacings up and down the spacious floor: anon suddenly 
tottered, and staggered over to his chair, like a man who can 
scarce keep himself from falling. 

Lavendale went to him instantly, and put a glass of water to 
his lips. His brow was damp with cold perspiration, and he had 
every appearance of fainting. 

‘Is this one of the effects of your panacea?’ asked Lavendale. 

‘It is nothing—a passing faintness. The reaction was too strong. 
I gave myself up too completely to the delight of my discovery— 
or I may have taken too powerful a dose. I tell you, my lord, the 
solution is infallible. It contains every element of life, every force 
that can sustain mind and body, strengthen every nerve, restore 
the quality of the blood, wasted with age. Feel my pulse, and 
say if it is not at once regular and strong.’ 

‘Strong—yes, too strong for your age; too quick for health. 
Regular?—no. You had better go to bed, Vincenti. A basin of 
broth and a good night’s rest will do more for you than the higher 
metals.’ 

‘Your lordship ismocking me. But I am somewhat exhausted 
by the unintermittent watching of the last three days and nights. 
I will lie down for an hour or two, if you will be so kind as to 
assist me to my room.’ 

Lavendale supported him to an adjoining room with almost 
womanly tenderness, and did not leave him till he was lying 
comfortably in his bed. He occupied a small apartment next 
the chapel, a room which had once been used as a sacristy. Here 
the student of nature’s secret forces had a pallet, and a kind of 
hermit’s cell, preferring such scanty accommodation close to his 
furnaces and alembics, to the comfortable bed-chamber above-stairs 
which had been allotted to him at his coming. 

‘Yonder is a sword that has well-nigh worn out its scabbard,’ 
thought Lavendale, as he went back to the library. ‘ Did Albertus 
Magnus dream thus to the last, I wonder, and die on the threshold 
of some tremendous discovery, or fancy himself near it in his last 
hours? Is it all an idle dream, as Herrick says, and is there no 
undiscovered power that can prolong the life of man? How 
feverish was that old man’s joy at the idea of stretching his thin 
thread of life! And yet one would think existence could be of little 
value to one who has survived every earthly passion, every human 
tie. But for me—for me whose days have been so short, so empty 
of all real joys; for me with whom the heart beats high with 
fondest hopes and sweetest anticipations—’tis hard for such as I 
to know his days measured, his span of life dwindling fast to 
the vanishing point. Life might be prolonged indefinitely, says 
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Vincenti, if there be no organic disease. That “if” means so much. 
There is something tells me this heart of mine has been worked too 
hard upon foolish excitements and frivolous fancies, wild races, 
ill-matched fights, the gambling table, and the bear-pit, and that 
now—now when I would fain feel myself secure of length of days, 
the flame that burns so fiercely is but the expiring flare of a 
burnt-out candle.’ 

He struggled against those despondent feelings which had 
possessed him all the day; stronger even than triumphant love, 
which should have reigned supreme in his breast. He sent for his 
housekeeper, an elderly woman who had nursed his mother in her 
last illness, and upon whose fidelity he could rely. 

‘I fear my old Italian friend is very ill, Mrs. Becket,’ he said, 
‘and I must depend upon you to get him nursed and duly cared 
for should his malady increase. He has the air of a man ina 
fever.’ 

‘Your lordship may depend upon my doing all I can for the 
poor harmless old gentleman,’ replied Mrs. Becket, with a low 
curtsey. ‘ But your lordship is looking amiss thisevening! Is there 
nothing I can do for your lordship—perhaps a mild electuary ?’ 
Mrs. Becket’s great forte had always been the still-room, where 
she had graduated, as a slip of a girl, under Lavendale’s grandmother, 
a skilful compounder of herbs and simples, and all household 
medicines and confectioneries. 

‘Nay, my good Becket, I have no necessity for your clever 
prescriptions. I am perfectly well: only a little tired after my 
long ride.’ 

‘Your lordship’s supper will be served in ten minutes, in the 
red parlour.’ 

‘My good soul, I have no stomach for supper. I dined—no, by 
the way, I did not dine—but I ate something before I left town.’ 

‘Nay, indeed, if your lordship had no dinner you ought to 
enjoy a split pullet and a dish of stewed cheese. I grilled the 
pullet with my own hands, to make sure of despatch. And 
Thomas has taken up a couple of bottles of your lordship’s favourite 
burgundy.’ 

‘Well, I will taste your pullet with a glass of burgundy. 
What is the hour ?’ 

‘Nearly eleven. Your lordship’s bedchamber is being pre- 
pared.’ 

‘I have my wakeful fit on, and shall not retire early. No 
one need sit up for me. I shall want nothing after I have 
supped.’ 

‘Your lordship is always considerate.’ 
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‘ And now go, my good Becket, and attend to Vincenti. He is 
a fit subject for some of your old-fashioned family medicines.’ 

Lavendale smiled at the thought of handing over the adept 
to the tender mercies of his grandmother’s pupil—the student of 
Paracelsus and Roger Bacon to the household practitioner, learned 
in the traditions of village midwives and itinerant herbalists, and 
the elaborate prescriptions of ancient ladies handed down from 
mother to daughter from the dark night of the Middle Ages, not 
altogether free from the savour of witchcraft. He was in a mood 
to wonder whether Paracelsus and the Ghebir Arabs were any 
cleverer than those ancient ladies who spent their mornings, aproned 
and bibbed, in the busy seclusion of the still-room. 

He repaired to the red parlour, but although he had eaten 
scarcely anything since the supper at Vauxhall he had no appetite 
for Mrs. Becket’s savoury pullet, or smoking dish of cheese. His 
lips were parched, and food was distasteful to him: but he finished 
a bottle of burgundy before he went back to the library, where he 
had his papers to look over and arrange on the eve of an exile that 
might be long. 

The spacious, seldom-inhabited room had a desolate aspect, 
dimly lighted by two pairs of wax candles in massive silver candle- 
sticks. One pair stood on a bureau at the end of the room, the 
other on his lordship’s scrutoire. The long windows were open to 
the summer night, the moon was rising, and her faint pale light 
shone in upon the empty floor. 

Lavendale unlocked drawers, and took out papers from secret 
recesses, and occupied himself closely for the next hour in a scrutiny 
of his affairs, seriously trying, for the first time since his majority, 
to discover how much of his inheritance he had wasted, and what 
amount of assured income yet remained to him. 

His list of rents looked well, but against his rental he had to 
put the interest of mortgages; and when these were all told the 
balance in his favour was but slender. 

‘ Well, I shall be as nearly a pauper as a man of rank can well be 
when these five thousand pounds are gone,’ he said to himself, ‘ and 
when I am dead, Judith will have to live upon her settlement. 
"Tis an ugly look-out. She has extravagant tastes, too, and has been 
accustomed since her marriage to fling money about at random ; to 
gratify every whim, riot in every luxury. Will she not curse me 
years hence when she finds herself reduced to the narrower limit 
of her pin-money which, however handsome, will hardly allow her 
to melt pearls, like Cleopatra, or to venture in every lottery, bid 
for every Chinese monster and Indian screen, and entertain a crowd 
of flatterers at every meal, to say nothing of ombre and quadrille ?’ 
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And then he told himself that Judith had only been extravagant 
because she was unhappy. That all her follies had been but 
the endeavour to stop the pain of an aching heart, with the ano- 
dyne of frivolous pleasures. She had told him once that she would 
be true to him in poverty and every ill: told him with her arms 
round his neck, that night they swore fidelity to each other in the 
little Chinese room at Lady Skirmishaw’s, when both were free 
and such vows were innocent. Had the world so changed her that 
she would be less disinterested now, when in the maturity of her 
womanhood she was to give herself to him freely, deeming the 
world well lost for love? ‘ What is the world that any woman 
should regret the loss of it,’ he thought, ‘a raree show, a kind of 
modish Bartholomew Fair, where wits and beauties, politicians 
and heroes, are all of them as false, and many of them as thickly 
painted, as any mummer at Smithfield? No, I will not bé such 
a fool as to feel remorse at stealing my beloved from such a 
world as ours.’ 

He put away his papers and locked his scrutoire with a sigh, 
finding himself even poorer than he had thought. And then he 
began to pace the room in a reverie. It was nearly midnight, but 
he had no inclination for sleep. His brain was a vortex of busy 
thoughts. His imagination flew from one subject to another with 
restless variety—now anticipating evil, now dreaming of an idyllic 
bliss, unbroken by a cloud. 

Then that shadow of fear, that vague apprehension of unknown 
evil which had been upon him all day, seemed all at once to 
deepen, until it wrapped him round like a pall. The absolute 
silence of the house oppressed his spirits. He had heard doors 
locked and bolted, and footsteps retiring an hour ago. The house- 
hold was asleep, remote from that spacious library which was in a 
wing apart, ending in the chapel. He could hardly have been 
more lonely in the depths of a forest ; and to-night, for the first time 
within his memory of himself, solitude seemed an evil. 

He tried to picture to-morrow night and its feverish joys. At 
this hour they would be travelling, as swiftly as six horses could 
carry them, on the road to Dover; apprehensive of pursuit, fluttered, 
anxious, yet infinitely happy. Yonder moon would be shining 
upon them seated side by side, their lives linked for ever—the 
last irrevocable step taken—the world defied. 

‘Oh, happy night, would it were come ; would I could lift my 
soul out of this gloom by picturing to-morrow’s joy.’ 

He paced slowly up and down the polished floor, on which his 
footsteps echoed with a dismal sound. The cold, silvery moon- 
beams trembled upon the sombre rows of folios and quartos and 
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the heavy carving of the oak bookcases. One end of the room 
was in broad moonlight, the other in shadow. The candles made 
only feeble patches of yellow light, scarcely noticeable against that 
clearer, brighter light from the moon. Never had the room looked 
so desolate or so unhomelike to Lavendale ; and yet it was the one 
room of all others most familiar to him and dearest from associa- 
tion. It was here his mother’s widowhood had been chiefly spent. 
Her studious habits had made this library her chosen retreat. 
There was not a book upon yonder shelves which she had not 
handled ; and there were few of which she had not read much or 
little. Her favourite authors were assembled in one particular 
block, which she had classified and arranged with her own hands. 
Lavendale had brought his lessons to her many a time in this 
room, to ask her aid in his preparation for his tutor. And it had 
been her pride and delight to help her boy in his boyish studies. 
It brought mother and son nearer together. And then came tender 
counsel, gentle admonition, warning against the indulgence of a 
wilful temper, hasty anger, thoughtlessness about other people’s 
feelings, all those failings to which high-spirited youth is prone. 

Yes, he recalled those tender monitions with an aching heart. 
Not once had the memory of those words held him back from sin ; 
and yet he had always remembered, only too late. If in the 
dim after-world she were conscious of his follies, of his guilt, how 
would she look upon this last sin ? 

‘Has she memory, or consciousness in that unknown world ?’ 
he asked himself; ‘or was that sweet nature but a part of the 
universal soul which has been reabsorbed into the infinite from 
which it came? Oh, God, could I but know! Has she whom I 
loved any individual existence beyond the veil ?’ 

He stood with clasped hands and bent head, recalling those 
unforgotten tones ; the mother’s smile, even the caressing touch of 
taper fingers lightly resting on his brow and hair. He stood thus 
brooding till he was startled by a faint fluttering sound in the air 
near him, and looking suddenly upward he saw a white dove which 
had flown in at one of the open windows. 

There was nothing particularly strange in such an apparition 
in the neighbourhood of woods full of wild pigeons; and yet the 
sight thrilled him. He stood watching the bird as it slowly 
fluttered across the room a little way above his head, now in moon- 
light, now in shadow— he remembered afterwards that the candles 
seemed at this time to give no light—and fluttered on till it was 
lost in the shadows at the farther end of the room. 

Then slowly—the bird having utterly vanished—there grew out 
of the shadows a vague, luminous form, first a mere patch of dim, 
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tremulous radiance, and then gradually an appearance as of a 
woman’s shape, vaguely outlined—a white-robed form, dimly de- 
fined against darkest shadow. It quivered there for moments 
which seemed to that startled gazer a long lapse of time, and, 
faint as the light was, it seemed to dazzle him. He could hardly 
endure the strange radiance, yet could not withdraw his gaze. 

Faint, distant, unlike any sound his ears had ever heard, there 
came these words: ‘Repent, Lavendale, repent! Prepare for 
death.’ 

It was his mother’s voice, or a faint echo of what her voice 
had been in life. Those unearthly tones were at once strange and 
familiar—familiar enough to move him to tears—yet so strange 
as to overpower him with terror. 

Cold sweat-drops broke out upon his forehead, and he fell to 
the ground in a dead faint. 


Cuarter XXII. 
‘AND, to! MY WORLD IS BANKRUPT OF DELIGHT,’ 


Lorp LavENDALE lay late on the morning after his arrival at 
the Manor. It had been late when he crept up to his room, 
tremulous from the effects of his fainting-fit, which he had shaken 
off as best he might, without help of any kind. A sleepless night 
was followed by a drowsy morning. 

‘Tell Mr. Durnford to come to me directly he arrives, he said 
to the servant who waited upon him at the Manor, ‘ and let me be 
awakened if I am asleep when he comes.’ 

And then he turned his head to the wall and dozed, or thought, 
with his eyes shut. 

‘ My dearest Lavendale, you are not often such a sluggard,’ 
exclaimed Herrick, coming into the room between twelve and one. 
‘I hope you are not ill.’ 

‘No, I am not ill, answered his lordship, sitting up in bed, 
and facing his friend in the bright sunshine. 

‘You say you are not ill, but you are as white as a ghost. 
What have you been doing with yourself, Jack ? ’ 

‘ Raking, Herrick, raking! A long night at Vauxhall with Lady 
Polwhele and her crew, a debauch of champagne and minced 
chicken ; the dowager cooked the mess herself, 1 believe, over a 
spirit-lamp, though I was not there to see. Dark walks, nightingales 
and folly, and home by water under the moonlight. A pretty 
sight enough those twinkling gardens, and the cold, bright moonlit 
river beyond. 

‘ There must have been something more than nightingales and 
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champagne, Jack, or you would not have that ghastly look. There 
is something very much amiss.’ 

‘There is something very much amiss, and I want you to set it 
right forme. What was friendship invented for except to get a 
fellow out of scrapes ?’ 

‘I have ever been your Gme damnée, Lavendale,’ answered 
Herrick, betwixt jest and earnest. ‘It is the fashion to say that 
Lord Lavendale would have been a virtuous youth had not that 
scamp, Durnford, led him astray.’ 

‘And yet I swear you were always the better of the two and 
have oftener played mentor than Mephistopheles. But now you 
have become a senator the town begins to respect you. You are 
no longer Lavendale’s alter ego—the careless rake and spendthrift. 
You are a young man with a career, a great future before you. 
And now, Herrick, I want you to save me from my own selfish 
passion, my own reckless folly, and to save one who is well nigh as 
reckless, and whom [I love better than myself.’ 

‘ Lady Judith Topsparkle.’ 

‘What, you know then.’ 

‘I know nothing more than all the town knows; that at the 
rate you and Lady Judith are travelling, you must both go to 
perdition sooner or later, unless you make a sudden pull-up. When 
one sees children picking flowers upon the edge of an abyss, one 
may easily guess the result.’ 

‘And we are not children, and we knew the abyss was there. 
We have been wilfully blind, audacious, desperate. Herrick, we 
are pledged to be each other’s ruin here and hereafter. Can aman 
of honour, do you think, recall such a pledge—break his word to 
the lady he has sworn to destroy ?’ 

‘ Perhaps from a modish point of view he would be a coward 
and a perjurer; but as a gentleman and a Christian he would do 
well to be foresworn.’ 

‘I am to carry off Lady Judith this night, Herrick ; coach and 
horses are ordered, relays bespoke all along the road, the lady’s 
trunks are packed. I have raised five thousand upon this place. 
Everything is ready. Shall I not seem a base hound if I draw 
back ?’ 

‘I know not what you will seem—but if you can save the lady’s 
honour F 

‘She is spotless, Herrick. We have been near the abyss, not 
over it.’ 

‘Save her, then, at any cost.’ 

‘What, at the cost of rage and mortification to her? For I 
doubt she has set her heart upon destroying herself for my sake— 
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would rather endure poverty and degradation with me than queen 
it as the wife of Topsparkle. But this must not be, Herrick. 
There is a reason, an unanswerable reason, why I should not spoil 
her life for a few short months of bliss.’ 

‘There are a hundred reasons. Why speak so mysteriously of 
one?’ 

‘ Because it is the strongest, and in some wise mysterious. I 
am doomed, Herrick. I have been warned that I had best prepare 
myself for the grave. I have but a short time to live.’ 

‘ What a foolish fancy! And from whom comes the mysterious 
warning? From your familiar Vincenti?’ 

‘Not from him. He promises me length of days, if I will but 
school myself to the adept’s scanty regimen. My warning came 
from a Higher Source, and from an authority I cannot question. Do 
not let us discuss the matter, Herrick. It allows of no argument, 
and is too sacred for question. It is enough for you to know that 
I have been warned. My days have shrunk to the briefest space. 
I am not a man to spoil any woman’s life.’ 

‘You have had some mysterious dream? You were ever a 
dreamer.’ 

‘Yes, I have had a dream.’ 

‘°Twas your guardian angel sent the vision if it can deter you 
from contemplated evil. By Heaven, Jack, I believe every man 
has his Pacolet, his guardian and friend, for ever trying to save him 
from his own baser inclinations.’ 

‘Yet that friendly guardian spirit of whom poor Dick Steele 
wrote so pleasantly was, after all, but a feeble protector, and was 
impotent against human folly and self-will. I believe, Herrick, that 
in most men there is an innate respect for virtue, accompanied by a 
natural leaning towards vice. Mind and conscience pull one way— 
heart and senses tug the other ; and in most cases the flesh and the 
Devil get the victory. And now will you do me this favour—will 
you save Judith from me, and me from myself?’ 

‘I will do anything in this world to so holy an end.’ 

‘Then you will go to Judith this evening at dusk, when Mr. 
Topsparkle is to be in the city, and you will give her a letter from 
me. You will sustain that letter by whatever moral lecture you 
may feel moved to deliver; and you will so act that she will under- 
stand that though my passion is unalterable my resolution is irre- 
vocable. Say nothing of an early doom—for did she know my 
motive her generosity would be eager for self-sacrifice—she would be 
in haste to fling herself away upon a dying man. Let me even 
appear to her a coward, a prig, a pious renegade from love and 
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fidelity—anything, so that you save her from the ruin we had 
planned.’ 

‘Trust me, my dear Lavendale. I will perform this mission 
with all my heart. Could I not go at once—as soon as a horse can 
be saddled—and see the lady before the evening?’ 

‘Too perilous. She isrash and impetuous. She might betray 
herself by some burst of passion. It were best that you should 
not see her till Topsparkle be off the premises, and her afternoon 
visitors despatched. ’T were safest, I think, for you to wait till 
near sunset.’ 

‘That will suit me better, for then I may hope to get a glimpse 
of my mistress, in spite of her guardian and gaoler, good little 
Mademoiselle Latour.’ 

‘ How will you manage to let her know of your vicinity, since 
you dare not approach the house, for fear of her churlish father ?’ 

‘Oh, I have a Mercury in the shape of a gardener’s boy who 
will contrive to let her know I am near the old trysting place, if 
she be out of doors; and she spends most of her life in the garden 
this summer weather.’ 

‘ Happy lovers, whose very ruses are innocent and have a flavour 
of Arcady! Ah, Herrick, how I envy you!’ 

‘ Dear friend, it is not too late for you to be as happy as I am. 
There are plenty of virtuous women in this world, some as lovely 
as Irene, from whom the irresistible Lavendale might choose a new 
mistress.’ 

‘Might ? It is too late, Herrick. The passing bell of love and 
hope has sounded. I never loved but one woman, and her I outraged 
by a profligate’s motiveless folly. There—go to your divinity, and 
be back in time for your journey to London. You can take any horse 
you like ; your own nag can stay till you return to-morrow. I 
shall be all impatience to hear how Judith received you.’ 

An hour later and Herrick and Irene were standing on each 
side of the oak paling, as they had stood at their first meeting, 
under summer boughs, with the dogs for their sole companions. 
It was a little more than a year since that first accidental meeting, 
and although they were wholly pledged to each other, they seemed 
no nearer the possibility of union than they had been a year ago. 

‘Charlie brought me your little note, and I stole away from 
poor Mademoiselle, who has a headache, and was obliged to lie 
down after my music lesson. She suffers so much from the heat.’ 

‘ And you F 

‘Oh, I love it. I ought tohave been an Indian. I love to sit 
in the sun and read Shakespeare.’ 
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‘Twas I taught you to love Shakespeare, was it not?’ he 
asked fondly. 

‘°Twas you first talked to me of him. And then I saw Mr. 
Booth act. That was glorious. The characters seemed to have a 
new life after that: they live and move before me when I read 
the plays, as they never did before. How well you are looking, 
Herrick! Are you working as hard as ever ?’ 

‘ Harder, dearest. I write more than ever, and I have the House 
for my only recreation. Don’t look frightened, Rena, hard work 
suits me. I thrive upon it. I have two secrets to tell you, love.’ 

‘ Secrets—not dreadful ones?’ she asked, with clasped hands. 

‘Far from dreadful. First I am beginning to save money. 
Yes, Rena, I have a hundred pounds in the bank. Secondly, I 
have written a play, and Colley Cibber and his committee at Drury 
Lane have promised to produce it for me late in the autumn.’ 

‘Oh, Herrick, how delightful! Let me see your play. You 
have brought it, haven’t you ?’ 

‘No, dearest. The manager has the manuscript.’ 

‘What is it about ?’ 

‘ Love and lovers.’ 

‘Is it a tragedy ?’ 

‘No, sweetest, I am too happy in the assurance of your love 
to be tragic, even upon paper. It is a comedy, as light as 
Wycherley—but without his coarseness. I have written, not for 
vizard masks and modish ladies, but for virtuous wives and 
daughters. There is not a blush from the rise of the curtain to the 
epilogue—but for all that Mr. Cibber believes the play will take.’ 

‘I feel sure it is better than anybody else’s play.’ 

‘That were to say too much; but I doubt if it is quite the 
worst thing that was ever put on the stage.’ 

- What is it called ?’ 

*s¢ The Old Story.”’ 

They were strolling side by side, with only that post and rail 
fence between them, which scarcely seemed a boundary. The 
dogs gambolled round them, snapping at summer flies, fighting 
with each other every now and then, in a friendly way, with playful 
growls and yelps of delight, asifthe gladness of life in the abstract 
must needs be expressed somehow. 

‘And now, tell me, dearest, have your tyrants abated their 
tyranny? Are you as closely watched as ever ?’ 

‘Not quite. Mrs. Layburne is ill, and she was the only gaoler 
I dreaded. Of course it is hard not to be able to see you, except 
by stealth. But dear Mademoiselle and my good old nurse, Bridget, 
are always kind, even though they must obey my father’s orders 
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And then I try to be happy, and to feel confident of your love, and 
I hope that Providence will break down all barriers by-and-by. 
I can be patient, hoping this.’ 

‘ And you do not sigh for town and town pleasures ?’ 

‘No, Herrick. The town was delightful when you were there, 
and I could see you almost every day. Without you the gayest 
place would be dreary. If I am to be sad I would rather suffer my 
sadness among these dear old woods which are a part of my life. I 
suppose it is in one’s nature to love the place in which one was 
born.’ 

‘Yes, dearest, it would seem so,’ replied Herrick, suddenly 
thoughtful. 

And then after a pause he asked, *‘ What ails Mrs. Layburne ? 

‘I fear it isa consumption. She has a terrible cough, and she 
has wasted away sadly since last winter. I could never like her; 
but there is something about her that makes me feel more sorry 
for her than I ever felt for any one else in my life. She seems the 
very spirit of despondency and regret. Her presence fills the 
house with gloom; and yet she rarely leaves her own little parlour, 
where she sits alone without books or needlework, or any occupa- 
tion to distract her mind. She sits and broods, Bridget says. No 
one can remember having ever seen her smile since she first came 
here. It is an awful life.’ 

‘Does your father’s doctor visit her?’ 

‘Yes, the old doctor sees her now and then—-very much 
against her will, I believe—but my father has ordered him to 
attend her. He told Mademoiselle that the case was hopeless. 
She has been slowly wasting away for years; and a severe cold she 
caught last winter has fastened upon her lungs, and must end in 
death.’ 

‘ Your father is sorry, no doubt, to lose so faithful a servant.’ 

‘My father never speaks of her. Once when I talked to him 
about her illness he had such an angry look that I have never 
spoken of her in his hearing since then; but I would do anything 
I could for her comfort, poor soul. Mademoiselle and Bridget are 
very attentive to her, or at least as attentive as she will suffer 
them to be. She is a strange person.’ 

They talked of a pleasanter theme after this, talked as lovers 
talk—of each other—an inexhaustible subject; and after less than 
an hour of this sweet converse it was time for them to part—-Rena 
to hurry back to her governess, Herrick to return to the Manor in 
time for his long ride to London. 
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Cuarter XXIII. 
‘PORGET, RENOUNCE ME, HATE WHATE’ER WAS MINE,’ 


Mr. Torspark Le had gone to the city dinner, and Lady Judith 
had closed her doors against the butterfly acquaintance whose 
visiting hours could scarce be kept within reasonable limits, so 
eminently social was that age in which ladies of quality met every 
evening to ruin each other at cards or dice. 

The sun was setting, and Judith was alone in her favourite par- 
lour, a fine panelled room on the first floor, with three tall narrow 
windows facing westward; a room fit for a palace, with ceiling 
and doors painted by Gillot, and with a chimney-piece by Grinling 
Gibbons, crowded with rarest Indian cups and platters, and innu- 
merable monsters and gods in jade and ivory, ebony, bronze, and por- 
celain. The sofa and chairs were of Gobelin tapestry, brought over 
by Mr. Topsparkle, and were the exact copy of a set that had been 
made for Madame de Montespan. Everywhere appeared evidences 
of wealth and taste. The Princess of Wales had no such apartment. 
The Duchess of Kendal would have sold the curios and rich fur- 
niture, had they been hers, to turn into cash. Lady Judith scorned 
her surroundings as if they had been dirt. She had always talked 
contemptuously of her husband’s rage for the arts, but the town 
took that air of hers for suppressed pride. But of late she had felt 
something worse than scorn for these costly treasures ; she had felt 
absolute hatred for every object associated with the man she loathed. 

‘Why could I not have married Lavendale, to live in a hut or 
a gipsy’s van?’ she thought; and it seemed to her as if all the 
luxuries in which she had rioted, the cup of pleasure which she 
had drained to the dregs, had been odious to her from the very 
beginning. It was a phase of ingratitude, perhaps, to which 
runaway wives are subject. 

‘ Thank God, I shall be far away from this rubbish to-morrow,’ 
she said to herself, pacing up and down the room, impatient for 
the hour which should bring her freedom. ‘How my soul pants 
for solitude and simplicity—that sweet solitude of two who in 
heart and mind are as one! Oh, the delight of the long, careless 
journey to the sunny South! The rapture of strange inns, where 
no one will know me as Lady Judith Topsparkle; the fortune of 
the road, good or ill; bad dinners, sour wines, garrulous landlords, 
changing landscapes, sea, mountain, wood, valley—and my beloved 
always by my side—in sunlight and moonlight, in calm and in 
storm.’ 
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She looked at the Sévres timepiece on the mantel-shelf. How 
slowly the hands moved! She almost thought they must have 
stopped, and went across to listen for the beat of the pendulum. 
Yes, the clock was going regularly enough : it was she whose life 
went so fast. Noswing of the pendulum could keep pace with that 
passionate heart of hers. 

The sun was down; the western sky had reddened to blood 
colour. Hark! there was a step on the stairs. His, of course. 


She stood with throbbing heart, ready to sink into his arms. 


No, it was not his step. It was firm, and light, and quick—a 
young man’s step, but not Ais. There was no melody she had 
known all her life more farailiar to her ear than Lavendale’s foot- 
step. She could not be mistaken in that. 

A footman opened the door and announced Mr. Durnford. 

Lady Judith turned with an air of haughty interrogation. 
Her frown and the angry flash from her dark eyes asked plainly by 
what right he approached her at such an hour. And then she re- 
membered the closeness of the friendship between Durnford and 
Lavendale, and her heart failed her with a sudden fear. 

‘Is his lordship ill ?’ she asked eagerly, as if the world knew 
but one lordship. 

‘No, madam: but I come from him. Iam the bearer of a 
letter.’ 

He took a sealed letter from his breast pocket and handed it 
to her. 

She snatched it from him, and turned to the window where there 
was just light enough to read it, her bosom heaving, her cheeks 
whitening to the hue of her powdered hair. 

The letter was all tenderness, a letter of renunciation and fare- 
well, eloquent with saddest feeling : a letter which to a less imperi- 
ous nature might have been salvation. But Judith wanted to go to 
perdition her own way, and on a woman bent upon losing her soul 
for her lover, all unselfish reasoning must needs be thrown away. 

‘Have I counted the cost?’ she asked herself, ‘and if not 
I, why should he be so punctilious? Lavendale! Lavendale, whose 
very name is a synonym for dissipation and debauchery—for him 
to turn mentor and lecture me. Oh! it is too much,’ and then, 
turning fiercely upon Durnford, she exclaimed— 

‘ This is your work, sir.’ 

‘Indeed, no, madam.’ 

‘ Indeed, yes, sir. You know all about this letter. Youstood 
by his elbow while he wrote—dictated it. “Tis your new-fledged 
sobriety that has come between my love and me. What, after his 
letter of yesterday, burning with passion, he writes to-day like a 
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schoolmaster, and preaches of repentance and the fear of a lifelong 
remorse. What is my remorse to him, if it ever came, when he has 
my love—my soul’s devoted, illimitable love? Why, I would hang 
upon the wheel beside him, hang there and suffer. I would endure 
the torments that slew Ravaillac, the tortures Brinvilliers suffered, 
for his sake : and shall I fear the scorn of a little world in which there 
are scarce half a dozen virtuous women? Mr. Durnford, to speak 
freely, since you doubtless know all that has passed between his 
lordship and me—lI can tell you that I have counted the cost, and 
esteem it a bagatelle. So I pray you take back my lord’s letter, 
which your virtue has inspired, and bid him come to me at once. 
I want to see him, and not wise sentences dictated by another.’ 

‘I can assure your ladyship I had no part in that letter. “Twas 
my friend’s own impulse moved him to write. It is by his wish 
I am here to bring you his farewell.’ 

‘Pshaw, I tell you, sir, I see through it all. Your protesta- 
tions are useless. Go and send his lordship to me this instant.’ 

‘That were noteasy,madam. Lord Lavendale is at his place in 
Surrey, thirty miles from London.’ 

‘ He is thirty miles off, when I have been expecting him here 
every moment, when I have made all my plans—looked my last at 
this hateful house—was ready to fling on my cloak and go with him! 
Oh, the trickster, the poltroon, to play fast and loose with the 
woman who loves him! Tell your master, sir, that he is no gentle- 
man, or he would never have penned that letter.’ 

‘I have no master, madam; and I protest, my friend Laven- 
dale, was never a truer gentleman than when he renounced a lady 
whom he adores.’ 

‘I do not believe in his adoration. He has basely lied to me. 
It was a caprice—a transient fancy—an amusement—a wager, 
perhaps. Yes, a wager, like his affair with Chichinette. He has 
wagered a thousand or so that he would bring me to the brink of 
an elopement, and now he and his friends are laughing at me.’ 

‘ You know his heart too well to suspect him of such baseness, 
madam. Believe me that it is in your interest alone that letter 
was written. Lord Lavendale’s absence to-night is the highest proof 
he can give you of his love—a self-sacrificing love.’ 

‘ He is a coward—a coward to strike such a blow! He knows 
how I love him.’ She burst into tears, and fell sobbing upon her 
sofa, her face hidden, her hands clasped above her head, all her body 
shaken by the vehemence of her grief. 

Oh, bright dream that she had dreamt—never to be realised ! 
That glorious vision of life in sunny lands, a life that should have 
been an endless love-song—gay, flowing, melodious as a ballad by 
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Suckling or Prior. The journey, whose every stage fancy had 
pictured ; the fetterless existence, unoppressed by the restraints of 
ceremony, or the formalities of a Court—life lived for its own sake, 
not to please the public eye. And he baulked her every hope; he 
flung her back upon the husband she loathed—the splendour of 
which she was sick unto death. He told her that for her sake it 
was best they should part ; that reputation is the jewel of a woman’s 
life ; that he had reflected in solitude and silence upon the sacrifice 
she had been about to make for him ; and that reflection had con- 
vinced him he would be a base scoundrel to accept such a sacrifice. 
Loving her passionately, devoted to her with all his heart, honour 
constrained him to bid her adieu for ever. 

‘Coward, coward, coward!’ she hissed between her clenched 
teeth, when there came a lull in her storm of grief. 

Then she rose in her wrath, tall as Juno, straight as a dart, 
and faced Herrick with a sardonic smile. 

‘Well, sir, we have played out our comedy (his lordship and I), 
and the play is somewhat shorter than I fancied it would be; the 
curtain is down,and the candles are out ; the spectators can all go 
home again. If ’twas not a wager on his lordship’s side, *twas 
almost as pretty a device any way. I acknowledge that you and 
he are winners: you have had the best of me.’ 

She made him a low curtsey, one of those graceful, sweeping 
curtseys of the patch and powder period which are an extinct art. 
Shesweptthe ground with her brocade train and rose again, swanlike, 
or like a new Venus rising from billows of silk and lace. She had 
dashed the tears from her cheeks, and when the footman came in pre- 
sently to light the wax candles, there was no sign of grief upon her 
face, save its unnatural pallor and the hectic spot on each cheek 
which intensified that livid whiteness. 

‘Is it an impertinence to wish you good night, Mr. Durnford ?’ 
she asked, when the servant had retired. 

‘Nay, Lady Judith, I would not trespass on your courtesy for 
another moment.’ He bowed, and was departing, when she stopped 
him. 

‘ There was a waggon to carry my trunks to New Cross,’ she said. 
* It will look foolish if my luggage is diverted that way while I : 

‘The waggon has been stopped, madam. I saw to that an 
hour ago.’ 

‘Then there is no more to be said, and his lordship need appre- 
hend no ill-consequence from his jest.’ 

‘Lady Judith, I am convinced you know better than , 

‘I know nothing, sir, except that I have been fooled, she 
answered, her eyes flashing angry fire at him from under the darkly 
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pencilled brows. ‘ Why are you such ages in taking your leave? 
Good night, sir, good night.’ 

She pulled a bell-rope with an impetuous hand, which sent 
a loud ringing through the silent house. Two lackeys flew to 
auswer her summons, thinking there was something amiss. 

‘The door!’ she said. ‘Show Mr. Durnford to his chair.’ 

The moment he was gone she flung herself upon her sofa, tore 
down the elaborate edifice of powdered locks, plucked open her 
bodice, and abandoned herself to a fit of hysteria. She lay, face 
downward, on the sofa in her disorder and dejection, like Cleopatra 
after Actium, when Cesar’s swift galleys had come down upon her 
like the hawk upon the dove, and all intoxication of false hope was 
over. 

She lay thus for about a quarter of an hour—a long agony— 
and then rose suddenly and hurried to her dressing-room, which was 
the adjoining apartment. 

Here she changed her brocade for an Indian silk nightgown, 
washed her eyes with scented water, and gathered up her streaming 
locks before she rang for her French maid. 

‘I have changed my mind, Félicité,’ she said, ‘I shall go to 
Lady Townley’s drum. My headache is cured.’ 

Félicité expressed herself enchanted, despatched messengers 
right and left for her ladyship’s hairdresser and her ladyship’s 
chairmen, lighted the candles in her ladyship’s powdering closet, 
brought forth jewel cases, satin, trains, brocaded sacques, em- 
broidered petticoats, for choice. 

‘I will wear white,’ said Judith, without so much as a side- 
glance at that heap of finery ; ‘nothing but white. I have a foolish 
fancy, Félicité. I should like to look a bride.’ 

‘Her ladyship has always a bridal air, a fresh young beauty 
which shines out amidst all other faces,’ protested the Frenchwoman. 

‘Fresh, young!’ cried Judith. ‘ Don’t mock me, girl! I feel 
like the witch of Endor. But for sport I'll dress as a bride.’ 

And so, dazzling in white satin and white velvet, embroidered 
with seed pearls, with a string of priceless pearls twisted amidst 
her powdered curls, anda plume of snowy ostrich feathers drooping 
upon her ivory shoulders, Lady Judith Topsparkle appeared at Lady 
Townley’s drum, which was an assemblage of all the best people in 
town. Chesterfield was there, big with his mission to the Hague, 
an appointment as yet only known to the privileged. Hervey 
and his beautiful young wife were among the gayest spirits; and 
Pulteney, punning in Greek, flushed with his fourth bottle; and 
Bolingbroke, whose easy equability no potations could ever disturb. 

The Bucks and Beaux all gathered round that radiant creature, 
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whose insolence charmed them more than the amiability of other 
women, and who could keep them all at a distance, yet draw them 
as the magnet draws iron; could have them fluttering about her 
and following her from room to room, yet never say too kind a word 
or return too ardent a glance. Toone only had she been kind; for 
one only had those brilliant eyes melted to softness. 

To-night she was at her gayest. Every one noticed her 
vivacity ; the women with malevolent shrewdness. 

‘Lady Judith must have been losing heavily at ombre,’ said 
one. ‘There is an affectation in that arrogant mirth of hers which 
hides some secret agony.’ 

‘She may have been backing racehorses at Newmarket,’ re- 
plied another. ‘I have heard her betting with that seamp, Wharton.’ 

‘Or she may have quarrelled with Lavendale, hazarded a 
cantankerous mother of three plain daughters. 

‘ What, is that affair begun again ?’ 

‘It began the day he came back to England, I believe. They 
took up the story at the very page where they left off. The only 
difference was Mr. Topsparkle, and he seems the soul of good 
nature.’ 

Durnford looked in late at the party, after a stormy sitting 
in the House, where Walpole was fighting for his Excise Bill, and 
was astounded at beholding Lady Judith the centre of an adoring 
circle. He had left a Niobe, he found a Juno, flaming in all the 
glory of her peacock car. Mr. Topsparkle came on from Soho 
Square when he heard his wife had changed her mind and had 
gone to Lady Townley’s. She could not be too frivolous or too 
expensive for his humour, though he drew the line at gambling 
debts. It was when she was grave that he suspected her. And he 
had suspected her the other night at Vauxhall. That long absence 
with Lavendale had roused his ire; for at heart he had always been 
jealous of that old lover, and then under a feigned somnolence he 
had watched those two whispering together at the supper-table in 
the King’s Head arbour, and he had made up his mind that there 
was mischief. He had hinted his suspicions to his wife that night 
after their return to Soho, and injured innocence had taken the 
most vehement form in that offendedlady. Recriminations of the 
bitterest kind had followed: he had reproached her with her 
extravagance, her passion for dice, cards, lotteries, and racehorses ; 
he had taunted her with the poverty of ker girlhood, her concealed 
eagerness to trap a rich husband. 

‘Was I eager for you?’ she asked insultingly. ‘Did you not 
kneel at my feet, amidst the other dirt, before I would have you?’ 

‘Oh, you played your part cleverly,’ he answered. ‘You knew 
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that a man of my stamp was to be won by seeming independence. 
You were too old a huckster not te know your market.’ 

‘Sell me again,’ she cried, ‘if you think you bought me too 
dear! Sell me to the highest bidder. There is nota man in town 
to whom I would not sooner belong than to you.’ 

‘To your old lover, Lavendale, for instance.’ 

* Ay, to Lavendale. I would rather be his slave than your queen.’ 

‘But I have not quite done with you yet. You had better be 
patient, and wait till you are my widow.’ The argument grew 
more and more acrimonious, and finally Mr. Topsparkle announced 
his intention of carrying off his wife to Ringwood. 

‘You can play the queen there within narrower bounds,’ he said. 

‘You mean that it will be easier to watch me ?’ 

‘That is just what I mean. You are too wild a bird to fly 
without a string.’ ‘ 

After this Mr. Topsparkle had a little conversation with his 
ancient, M. Fétis, who, in London, oscillated between Soho Square 
and his own particular establishment in Poland Street, where he 
had a plump French wife who carried on the business in his absence ; 
a native of Périgord, with a fine eye and nose for truffles, and who 
was said to cook certain dishes better than any chef at the court 
end of the town. M. Fétis undertook to keep his eye upon her 
ladyship. She was not the first sultana he had guarded for his 
sultan. "Iwas he who met Mr. Topsparkle as he alighted from his 
chair after the Guildhall dinner, with the intelligence that Lady 
Judith had recovered her spirits and had gone to Lady Townley’s 
assembly. 

* Has she had any visitors since I went out ?’ asked Topsparkle. 

‘Only Mr. Durnford. He came at dusk, and stayed about half 
an hour.’ 

‘ About half an hour,’ echoed his master testily. ‘You havea 
watch, sir, and might have timed the gentleman accurately.’ 

Topsparkle had his wig recombed and his complexion revived 
before he went on to Golden Square, and appeared there as white 
as Lord Hervey, and radiant with smiles. 

‘How the millionaire grins,’ exclaimed Pulteney to a friend, 
‘and what a death’s-head grin it is! 


“ Quin et Ixion Tityosque vultu 
Risit invito——” 


One could imagine a shade in Tartarus with just such a ghastly 
smile. And how lovely his young wife looks to-night !-- lovely 
enough to keep that poor old anatomy in perpetual torment.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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I am by profession a solicitor. I have a certain amount of ability 
to do many things, but, being utterly devoid of the imaginative 
faculty, 1 am unable to tellastory. I can, however, make a plain, 
unvarnished statement of facts—facts which will ever have for me 
a painful but romantic interest. 

In the spring of 1875 I passed my final examination. Proud 
of my success, and filled with joyous exultation, I hastened to the 
town of Nettleby. My uncle Dalton’s abode was about two miles 
distant from that quiet and essentially respectable place. 

My uncle delighted in prize horses and champion short-horns, 
and cared for nothing on earth but them—and his pretty daughter 
Melissa. I also admired Melissa, but abhorred all sorts and con- 
ditions of cattle. My uncle, therefore, ever entertained a very low 
opinion of my worth and prowess. 

The first week after my arrival was a memorable one. What 
long and delightful hours Melissa and I spent together! Never 
before or since did I love the springtime so dearly. Light and 
love and life were everywhere. Our philandering was of a nega- 
tive description. I never dreamt of hinting at love, and was not 
so foolishly audacious as to show by active signs the presence of 
an inward and hidden passion. Melissa’s quiet, maidenly demea- 
nour checked all such demonstrations. 

Our only companion on our walks was a little English terrier ; 
he was a merry sprite, full of frolic and precociousness. He re- 
joiced in the name of ‘ Snooks.’ 

One afternoon, when we were approaching the house, Snooks 
began to bark with unusual emphasis. When we rounded the clump 
of trees, that hid the house from the road, we beheld, to our great 
astonishment, my half-brother Stephen, standing at the hall-door. 

I was rejoiced to see him. It was over two years since we 
had last met. He was my nearest relation. Alas! we were both 
orphans. He was one of those genial fellows whom men admire 
and women cannot help loving. 

He was a tall and grandly formed man. His face was hand- 
some ; his voice clear and silvery. He had been a medical student 
at Guy’s Hospital; but one day he met me and casually remarked 
that he was going out to Australia and did not know when he 
would retura. From that day to this, he had never sent me one 
line to tell me how or where he was. 

I gathered from what he told us of his varied experiences that 
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he had gone to the gold-diggings in Australia, but had not made 
his fortune ; then he travelled through South America, and finally 
made a tour through the States. 

Days passed away, and neither Stephen nor I thought of taking 
our departure. He was always most brotherly and affectionate 
towards me, though I was frequently brusque and irritable. I hated 
myself for it. My jealousy was so very unreasonable. Of course 
I knew that Melissa loved me. I had secretly adored her for 
years. I had been a diligent student. I had passed my examina- 
tions with éclat. I had saved money out of my allowance. I 
had insured my life for 800/., and I was about to be taken into 
partnership by one of the oldest firms in Nettleby. Surely it was 
impossible that this gay prodigal should be preferred to me! 

Yet my uncle seemed to worship him. The most surly of 
short-horns had no terrors for Stephen. He could with ease master 
and tame the wildest of colts. This won my uncle’s heart. He 
declared Stephen to be the finest fellow in England. He more 
than hinted that as he was getting on in years, the farm might 
soon require another master. Evidently he would not object to 
Stephen becoming his son-in-law. This affected my spirits. I 
grew moody and depressed. I felt that I was slowly and surely 
losing my own Melissa. My behaviour was often fatuously absurd. 
At times I was morose and stolid. Anon I became hysterically 
funny. Altogether I compared very unfavourably with the bright 
and facile Stephen. 

At length the crisis came. It was the last’ great hunt of the 
season. In spite of argument, entreaty, and remonstrance, Melissa 
determined to join in the barbarous and dangerous sport. Stephen 
accompanied her. I was unable to do so, as I was a sorry eques- 
trian performer. During that long, weary day I was most miser- 
able and melancholy. 

In the sunset I saw them returning from the hunt. Melissa’s 
cheeks were all aglow; her eyes sparkled ; her hair, touched with 
the ruddy sunligl#t, was an aureole. Ah! how I loved her—loved 
her with the wildjhopeless love of despair. I determined no longer 
to play the fool. I would banish my puerile bashfulness and at 
once learn my fate. 

After dinner Melissa and I chanced to be alone in the parlour. 
After a few tentative sentences, I seized her hand and burst forth 
into a passionate rhapsody. My peroration was abruptly brought 
to a close by Stephen opening the door. I was confused and 
speechless, but, woman-like, Melissa was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. She exclaimed with a genuine laugh :—. 

‘Oh, Jack, what an amusing story!’ 
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‘Let us have it again,’ said Stephen, as he gazed steadfastly at 
my flushed face. 

‘Ah! I fear it would not bear repetition,’ I remarked with a 
guilty smile. 


Next evening I felt very unwell. I had a good deal of gnaw- 
ing pain and was troubled with nausea. I blamed my dinner, and 
hoped I should soon be myself again. But my indisposition con- 
tinued. I was wretched in mind asin body. [I tried some simple 
medicine which Stephen was kind enough to recommend, but I 
rapidly became worse. One afternoon I walked into Nettleby to 
consult Dr. Baxter. He told me that I was suffering from gastric 
ulcer, and advised me to be very careful about my diet. 

Stephen was much interested in my case, and gave me many 
practical instructions. He made me take my medicine with 
regularity. This was necessary, as I abominated physic, and that 
which Dr. Baxter gave me was most unpalatable stuff. 

An event now happened which affected me profoundly. One 
day I missed my faithful companion, Snooks. I searched dili- 
gently, but could not find him. No one had seen him. In the 
afternoon I chanced to go into one of the outhouses, and there 
in a corner lay Snooks—dead. Never was I so deeply shocked. 
Perhaps, if I had been in good health, I should not have been 
so strangely affected. My thoughts were directed to death. The 
shadow of it had suddenly fallen across my path. What a sharp, 
suggestive contrast between the merry, loving sprite and the 
still, mute, lifeless body! I thought of the certainty and univer- 
sality of death. Man and beast fall before the sure, silent, mystic 
nihilism of Death. 

Melissa was extremely distressed ; she wept violently and long, 
but finally was comforted when Stephen promised that he would 
get Snooks stuffed and placed in a glass-case. 

Next day I suffered severely. I was dizzy and faint. I felt 
alarmed about my condition. That night, before retiring to rest, 
I took the last dose of medicine in the bottle. I soon fell into 
a profound slumber. I dreamt incessantly. The imps of my 
imagination tormented me with horrible and fantastic visions. I 
seemed to live through ages. The events of a long lifetime were 
crowded into the dreams of a few hours. It was late when I 
awoke next morning. The sun was shining brilliantly. The 
clock on the stairs struck twelve! Was I really awake or only 
dreaming? Some one was actually washing me, or rather scrub- 
bing me with unpleasant vigour. ‘What the deuce are you 
doing?’ I tried to say, but, mirabile dictu, not a syllable nor 
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word could I utter. The words were registered at the central 
station of the brain, but the telegraph wires refused to work. 
Even my very lips were mutineers and struck work. My jaws 
were firmly bound up with a cloth. What did this mean? I 
determined to clear up the mystery. I endeavoured to raise 
myself in the bed. But not a muscle moved. I lay perfectly 
still, motionless, as if I were dead. My eyes were only half-open. 
I could not open them. I could not close them. My sight was 
dim. I saw an old woman washing me. I recognised her as a 
nurse whose principal business was ‘ to lay out corpses.’ She was 
scrubbing me as if I were a floor. She muttered as she scrubbed. 
A spasm seized my heart as I heard her say with awfully genuine 
pity, ‘Ah, the poor young man! He did go a suddint.’ 

Go where? Where was 1? What was I? I tried to yell. 
That was my intention. But there came no sound—not even the 
ghost of a sigh. Was I paralysed? Hardly so, for I was acutely, 
nay morbidly conscious. I was unnaturally sensitive. My hearing 
was unaffected. Iwas horribly passive. I seemed not to breathe. 

‘Wot a lovely corpse he are!’ murmured the old creature. 
Great God! Was I dead? 

‘ Wot a lot of young uns I have laid out in my time! Some 
well off—some wi’ nowt. But it don’t matter a deal when one’s 
dead and stretched! Eh, now, wot nice feet he has got! Poor 
young man, I'll cut his nails for im. Eh, he was troubled wid 
corns. They won’t bother ’im again. Lord save us all.’ 

I can recommend this woman as a careful and painstaking 
‘layer-out.’ Her name is Mrs. Mosey. No doubt she meant well. 
But oh! the torture! Gentle reader, try to imagine my physical 
suffering. Words fail to describe it. It was, however, nothing 
when compared to my mental agony. The awful reality of death 
made me look on my bodily troubles as mere trifles. But about the 
latter I do not complain. Mrs. Mosey was only doing her duty, 
which she certainly performed thoroughly, but, it must be confessed, 
roughly. I was only a corpse, and it is a popular belief that a 
corpse has no feeling. Alas! how pitifully ignorant is humanity ! 

When she had finished her chiropodistry, she produced a long 
white shirt. This was open down the back. After much ungentle 
manipulation, she succeeded in getting me into this garment. 
Then she ornamented my neck witha very stiff cravat. I can now 
see that wizened old face as it came close to mine. Was I to lie 
there all that frosty day, clad in such a disgracefully meagre 
garment? I really would protest. What an immense joke it 
was! What a laugh I would have against them! The very idea! 
taking me for a corpse! When the old lady had completed my 
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toilet, she stood and admired her work. She was evidently highly 
satisfied with her artistic performance. ‘ Well, I think the Squire 
and Miss will give me a glass or so hextra. I ’ave just laid ’im 
out about proper. Bah! cuss his heyes! They won’t keep closed. 
I’ve had pennies on ’em for hours an’ yet they stare at you in a 
hodd an’ frightsome way. I guess I must try summat ’eavier.’ 

Was I to be deprived of my eyesight—the only certain sign 
I had that I was not defunct? And yet, confound it, they all 
thought I was dead. What an extremely awkward and unpleasant 
position to be in! What an unlucky fellow I was! I began to experi- 
ence the hilarity and jocoseness of despair. Death was so very comi- 
cal. What a masquerade it was! What a curious thing was the 
white cold domino, behind which one heard and saw and laughed ! 

My tormentor soon returned. She placed on my eyelids what, 
from their heaviness, I judged to be leaden weights. Whatever 
they were, their ponderosity was unbearable. They answered their 
diabolical purpose. I was in total darkness, a darkness that could 
assuredly be felt. No torture of the Inquisition could have 
exceeded in pain that which this constant pressure gave me. It 
would not have been so unendurable, if I could have cried 
aloud. No suffering is so keen as that which cannot relieve itself 
by active and audible signs. My eyes were balls of fire. Horrible 
and fantastic flames flashed in the darkness. Weird phosgenes 
whirled in the gloom. 

I was left alone foran hour. I thought out the situation 
calmly, and came to the sensible conclusion that I was simply 
dreaming. I would soon be wide awake! It was a hideous 
nightmare. It was a cruel delusion. Fearful dreams often 
disturb the rest of one who is in bad health. What wonderful 
phenomena dreams are—so lifelike—so deathlike! 

I heard voices in the darkness. 

‘If I’m to shave ’im, take off them ’ere confounded pound 
weights.’ 

* Ay, they ought to have done their work by now, I ’spect.’ 

The weights were mercifully removed. Thank Heaven, I had 
still my vision ! 

* Cuss his heyes! They won’t keep shut and don’t stiffen well. 
Drat it,’ exclaimed Mrs. Mosey. 

‘ Oh, I see a sight of corpses that don’t stiffen. A lot depends 
wot they die of. Wot put out his light ?’ 

‘ A hulster.’ 

‘ Eh—ah—well, that’s not impossible. He’s a poor scraggy chap.’ 

‘ Will I be getting you some hot water ?’ asked the dame with 
the parchment face. 
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‘ Poh!’ exclaimed the barber contemptuously ; ‘hot water for a 
corpse! Cold will do, thank ye.’ 

What is man, especially a dead one! 

He then applied the soap sparingly, and began to shave me. 
What exquisite torment ! Never had I experienced anything like 
it before. I must be in the other world. Certainly I was not in 
Elysium. Dante must have forgotten to mention shaving with a 
blunt razor on a cold spring day, as one of the punishments of the 
Inferno. I made a mental note to point out this oversight to the 
illustrious author. 

The scraping was anything but comical. I bore it. I allowed 
the fiend to pinch my nose. I let him flay me and hack me. I was 
submissive with more than Christian resignation. I mentally 
cursed him, and indeed could have slaughtered him with his own 
razor. ButIdidnot. Simply because I could not. At length 
the demon desisted ; he wrapped up my jaws ina cloth, and covered 
me with a sheet. 

The weary hours passed by slowly. I suffered greatly from cold. 
My fingers and toes were quite stiff and benumbed. Was this the 
rigor mortis that was at length asserting itself? I had no internal 
pain beyond a feeling of intense hunger. How I longed for a 
juicy beef steak or a glass of hot punch! 

The room was very silent. Noone came to disturb me. I could 
hear the clock ticking, and striking the hours. I could smell; I 
could see. I could feel acutely, but for my very life I could not move 
a muscle. Was this some new and horrible malady? Or was I in 
very truth—a corpse? PerhapsI was. Very little is known about 
post-mortem sensations. I thought of the great sufferings that 
the myriads of the dead must have experienced through the ages. 
What a hideous thing it is for a sentient being to be hungry, cold, 
hopeless, and despairing, and yet to be as passive as a milestone ! 

The monotony was relieved by the arrival of an individual 
whom I recognised as the principal undertaker in Nettleby. 
Politeness prompted me to salute such an important personage 
with a ‘ good afternoon’; but, alas for me, my tongue would not 
wag. Mr. Simons produced a notebook, and began to take 
measurements and make calculations. Nothing alarmed me more 
than this. It brought death before me in a very practical and 
unpleasant way. I thought of being ‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined’ in a narrow box, of being buried deep in the grave, all air 
excluded, and for ever in darkness. Never more should I see the 
glad sunlight ; never again see the fresh flowers of spring ; never 
hear the song of birds nor the music of winds and brooks. How 
little the living appreciate these things! 
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Late in the afternoon Dr. Baxter and Stephen came into the 
room. They stood fora minute in silence. Then Dr. Baxter 
murmurmed sympathetically,‘ Ah! very sudden. A. great shock 
to you all. But, you know, he has been failing in héalth of late.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Stephen sadly; ‘he was never very robust. 
Still, I must confess, I was greatly astonished at his death. I never 
anticipated such a calamity.’ 

He applied his handkerchief to his eyes. Poor Stephen, I 
never really loved him before. I was comforted to see that one 
sorrowed for my untimely end. 

‘I wonder what was the immediate cause of death?’ said the 
doctor tentatively. 

‘Is there such a thing as perforation ?’ suggested Stephen with 
deference. 

‘That is what I am trying to decide. Either perforation and 
consequent death from shock ; or ulceration and hemorrhage with 
sudden syncope.’ 

‘It looks like the latter,’ said Stephen with a sigh. 

‘Yes, it does,’ remarked the doctor quickly. ‘By Jove, we 
ought to have a post-mortem. It’s a confoundedly interesting case. 
There is a pleasure, a melancholy pleasure, in meeting a case like 
this. It sets one thinking and sharpens you up.’ 

‘Ah!’ murmured Stephen absently. 

The idea was a shocking one to me. What inhuman monsters 
doctors are! Well, old Baxter’s time would come. That afforded 
me a negative consolation. How would he feel, when some medical 
friend should stand by his bed and suggest blandly a post-mortem 
examination ? 

‘A post-mortem would solve the puzzle,’ he exclaimed. ‘Of 
course, you would not object ; you are almost one of us.’ 

‘Well, now, it’s curious how foolishly sensitive one is about a 
relation,’ confessed Stephen. ‘He was my brother; the idea of 
dissecting him is not a nice one.’ 

Dear good Stephen, so thoughtful, so tender-hearted! For ever 
will my spirit follow thee through life and protect thee from all harm! 

‘Oh, nonsense, Dalton! It will only be a trifling incision. 
It is for the good of humanity.’ 

‘Confound humanity! We had better consult my uncle ; he is 
rather old-fashioned,’ said Stephen. 

Then they went out of the room. Oh, if my uncle were so 
foolish as to consent, what should Ido? What could Ido? My 
utter helplessness was appalling. My mind was wild and delirious. 
If there was insanity after death, then I was surely going mad. 
It was a credit to my brain to have preserved reason so long. 
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Presently I heard footsteps. 
case in his hand. 

‘Oh, of course, of course, we will let the doctor do what he 
thinks is right and proper, exclaimed my uncle callously. ‘I 
might have the same disorder to-morrow, and Baxter might be 
able to keep death off, if he knew the weak spot he got in at. 
Gad! Jack may as well be some use after death, for, between our- 
selves, he wasn’t of much use during his life. Ha, ha!’ 

I always did dislike my uncle, but now I positively loathed 
him. How revolting to stand by the corpse of his blameless and 
innocent nephew and actually make cruel jokes, and laugh, posi- 
tively laugh at them ! 

‘We need not let Melissa know,’ he said. ‘She would make a 
row. Women always do in a job like this.’ 

Stephen was silent and pale. ; 

‘Would you be good enough to get me some hot water, Dalton ?’ 
asked the doctor quietly. 

My brother nodded his head and went out. 

The doctor opened his case and took out a knife. He tried its 
edge on his hand. Stephen soon returned. He closed the door. 
Dr. Baxter came over to the bed. Suddenly I became very faint. 
I was almost unconscious, when I heard Melissa’s voice in the room. 

© Oh, don’t, don’t do that. No one shall touch Jack,’ she cried 
decisively. 

I was saved, saved by Melissa. And then there was darkness 
and silence. 

When I awoke, I felt very cold and weak. The first pangs 
of hunger were past. I was exhausted and utterly prostrate. 
I must have passed the night in an unconscious state, for the 
light of dawn was in the room. The farmyard chanticleer was 
crowing with shrill defiance; the cows were lowing; the young 
lambs were bleating, and larks were beginning to warble. All were 
alive and enjoying life; in the twilight I lay dead. Everything 
was going on as usual. The world went on very well without me, 
as it would do if the greatest of men were to die to-night. 

My mind became more disordered. I lay in a strange lethargic 
condition, until I was aroused by the sound of voices. It was about 
noon. Against the wall there stood a coffin, my coffin. Hideous 
vision! As frightsome to me as the first sight of the gallows is to 
the trembling criminal who is about to be precipitated from off 
the spring-board of Time into the darkness of Eternity. 

After much rough handling, two men succeeded in getting me 
into the coffin. It was a very snug coffin; beautifully stuffed, and 
lined with white satin. I felt thankful for small mercies. I was 
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covered with a considerable quantity of cotton wool. I was com- 
paratively warm and comfortable. I would have been extremely 
cosy, if I had been anywhere but in my own coffin. I defy any one 
to feel contented in such a situation. I was not wholly at ease, 
for a sharp nail projected from one of the corners and pierced the 
skin of my foot. But for this trifling inconvenience, I had nothing 
specially of which to complain, except that I was hungry, dead, 
and coffined. 

I slumbered during the day, until the evening, when I heard 
soft footsteps in the room. I saw Melissa approaching. Her face 
was wan and thin; her eyes were red as with weeping. She sat 
down beside the coffin. There was the fresh odour of sweet spring 
flowers. I heard her breathing rapidly. Then she began to sob 
as if her heart were breaking. 

‘Poor Jack! I did not love himasI should have done. I did 
not know how much he was to me, until he went away—away— 
for—ever. My—own—Jack.’ 

She stooped and kissed my brow. Tears fell on my face—a 
delicious shower. Suddenly she uttered a quick, low cry. 

‘Oh, is that you, Melissa?’ I heard Stephen say. ‘I just came 
in to see dear Jack. The twilight hour recalls the past so vividly.’ 

‘I like you for saying that,’ said Melissa with trembling voice, 
‘I loved him dearly.’ 

‘So did I, rejoined Stephen. ‘We must both love each other 
for his sake, Mel you and I.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but let us only think of Jack now. This is his last 
evening. To-morrow—to-morrow! Oh!’she weptaloud. Stephen 
gazed at me with eyes from which tears were not far distant. 

‘ Bow—bow—bow,’ barked a dog plaintively. 

Simultaneously Melissa and Stephen cried ‘ Snooks!’ Stephen 
looked stricken with sudden horror. Mel laughed amid her tears. 

‘Oh, dear old Snooks! We all thought you were dead.’ 

‘It must be his ghost,’ said Stephen jocosely. Snooks barked 
feebly, by way of protest. I saw Melissa hugging and caressing 
my old pet. 

‘He doesn’t seem to have much use in his limbs,’ said Melissa. 

‘Take care, Melissa,’ exclaimed Stephen. ‘I believe the brute 
ismad. Ha! he is trying to bite me.’ 

‘He doesn’t like you, Stephen; he never did. What if Jack 
was like Snooks?’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ Stephen said sharply. 

‘How Jack would like to see you now, wee Snooks !’ whispered 
Melissa, as she held the little dog down to my face. I saw it stare 
steadfastly and wonderingly at me fora full minute. It looked up 
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to Melissa questioningly and pitifully, and then looked down again 
at me, and uttered the most weird and pathetic wail I ever heard. 

It was my last night. Living or dead, I should be buried 
to-morrow. Criminals sleep soundly the night before they are 
executed. My slumbers were likewise profound. Ido not know 
how long I had slept, before I was awakened by a candle being held 
close to one of my eyes. The light was painfully dazzling. I saw 
Stephen holding the candle. His face was very haggard and care- 
worn. He raised my eyelid and gazed eagerly at my eye. His 
face was closeto mine. I could hear him breathe. Then he care- 
fully felt for my pulse. <A great wave of hope flooded my heart. 
Perhaps I was not in reality dead, and Stephen was going to rescue 
me before it was too late. Stephen was a shrewd, clever fellow, 
and a devoted brother. Perhaps the miraculous recovery of Snooks 
had set him thinking. Yes, he was going to save me.° He 
removed some cotton wool; he placed his ear over my heart and 
kept it there for a couple of minutes. 

‘ He is not quite gone yet,’ I heard him mutter. Oh, bliss! 
From the deepest depths of despair I rose to the heights of hope. Oh, 
joy! Life, precious life was coming back to me again! Stephen 
would be my saviour. I thought of Melissa and her love for me 
and the sweetness of life. How rapturously happy I felt! Stephen 
walked up and down the room. He seemed to be perplexed. 
Evidently he was cogitating as to the best mode of reviving me. 

‘Tl do it,’ I heard him say as he went out of the room. My 
mind was distracted with tumultuous excitement. My very reason 
was leaving me. I was faint. The room seemed to whirl round. 
There was the noise of jangling bells and the roaring of a far-off 
sea. Would Stephen nevercome back? The suspense was terrible. 
Minutes were hours. 

At length I heard him returning. Hedid not bring the candle 
back with him. The room was dim and full of subdued moonlight; 
across the coffin it fell clear and golden. Stephen came softly 
towards me. He was pale and ghastly in the sickly glamour of 
the moonlight. In his right hand he held something. He raised 
itandexaminedit. It was adagger; it waslong and sharp. The 
tip of it was discoloured. I saw it gleaming in the light. Was 
he going to open a vein and thus set free the clogged circulation ? 

He came close to the coffin. He placed his hand over my 
heart. He cut a small piece out of my shroud. There was an 
awful gleam in his large grey eyes. His lips were firmly com- 
pressed; his cheeks were blanched. I saw him raise the blade 
high in the air. Heavens! was he going to kill me? Suddenly 
a ghostly form appeared in the doorway. It was Melissa. She 
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came gliding on noiselessly as if walking in her dreams. Her 
hands were outstretched. Her eyes were open but had a vacuous 
expression. Stephen did not see her. His back was to her. He 
was too deeply engrossed to hear the soft tread of her naked feet. 
My senses were strangely acute. I saw the blade descending. There 
was a wild, loud shriek, and Melissa fell headlong on the floor. 

Quickly Stephen hid the blade up the sleeve of his dressing- 
gown ; he replaced the cotton wool over me. 

In a few minutes my uncle and servants came rushing into the 
room. Melissa cried and raved incoherently. She said that Stephen 
was going to kill Jack. He had a dagger and was going to stab him. 

‘Oh, nonsense, Melissa,’ said Stephen coolly. ‘You were 
dreaming. I heard ou scream and found you here on the floor.’ 

‘Ah! poor girl!’ said her father with pity. ‘I wish Jack was 
buried. His death has been too much for her weak nerves. Her 
mother had “the nerves.”’ 


I was now completely exhausted by the intensity of excitement. 
Hunger and fright demoralised me. I lay in a semi-unconscious 
state. I took no note of time. Darkness left the room and light 
came into it. I have a confused recollection of seeing people 
coming and going; of one face that came very close to mine and 
wetted it with tears. Then the lid was placed on the coffin and 
screwed down. I was quite listless and indifferent. An awful 
passivity seemed to lull my faculties. I knew that all was over. 
They took the coffin down the stairs; I was bumped about con- 
siderably ; the sharp nail tore my foot. It was wet with blood. 

The procession moved on slowly. I heard Snooks barking with 
dolorous ululation. The hearse had not proceeded far when, to 
my unspeakable astonishment, I discovered that I could wink with 
my left eye. My apathy instantly vanished. A few minutes later 
I could move the toes of the injured foot. My heart began to 
pump with a respectable vigour ; I longed eagerly for air. But of 
what avail was all this, if I was going to be buried alive? I knew 
my uncle had a vault, but I could hardly hope that he would allow 
me, me whom he despised, to be deposited there. 

Soon we entered the graveyard. I could hear the monotonous 
voice of the curate reciting the opening sentences of the Burial 
Service. I had often been struck with its grand dignity, its noble 
resignation, its comforting and consoling references to the state 
of the departed; but on the present occasion my own peculiar con- 
dition fully occupied my thoughts. I paid but little attention, and 
was somewhat startled when a spadeful of stones and mud came 
rattling down on the coffin lid. I had no special desire to become 
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dust and ashes. I was rejoiced to find that the family vault of the 
Daltons was to be my final resting-place. 

The service was soon over; the mourners returned home in 
time for dinner, and I was left alone with darkness and the rats. 
About two o’clock, I could move the tips of my fingers. Shortly 
afterwards, I was able to protrude my tongue. As the day passed, 
I gradually recovered the use of my limbs. Hope strengthened 
and encouraged me. The noise of the rats gnawing at the coffin 
stimulated me considerably. To be eaten by rats would not be 
preferable to being buried alive. About six in the evening, I was 
able to move my arms with as much freedom as was allowed in such 
a circumscribed space. At seven, I laughed feebly; a little later, 
I murmured a few words of prayerful gratitude. About eight, 
my limbs were pleasantly active. I then began to press with all 
my available strength (and that was not much) against the lid of 
my coffin. After many trials, it unexpectedly gave way. There 
was an immediate exodus of rats. No doubt, sudden upheaval of a 
coffin lid was a phenomenon unprecedented in their experience. 
Great was my joy when I managed to sit upright and look about 
me. With some difficulty I succeeded in getting out of the coffin. I 
crawled to the gate of the vault, and was glad to find it unlocked. 

The moon was shining in an unclouded sky. The air was very 
cold. I slowly made my way to a shed where the sexton kept his 
spades. Here, I was fortunate enough to find an old coat. This I 
donned, and then by easy stages I went to the house of the sexton. 
I knocked with a stone at the door. The old man was retiring 
to rest, but in answer to my reiterated knocks he came and half 
opened the door. Cautiously he put out his head, but instantly 
withdrew it when he caught sight of my strange figure. I heard him 
yelling and shouting, ‘Oh, Mary Ann, it’s a ghost, a raal ghost!’ 

‘ Whose ghost, man ?’ asked the sceptical wife. 

* Young Maister Dalton’s, him that were buried the day. Lawks, 
how he dew thunder at the door! Go back and lie down, won’t ye ?’ 

‘Tom,’ I said as loud as I could, ‘there has been a dreadful 
mistake. Iam not dead. I have been buried alive. Open the 
door like a decent fellow. It’s confoundedly cold standing out 
here in one’s shroud.’ 

After prolonged parleying, Tom opened the door. Mary Ann 
came down and lit a splendid fire. I put on Tom’s Sunday suit. 
I sent him with a note to Stephen. I asked my brother to come 
at once, so that he might learn particulars concerning my mishap, 
and then break the news gently to Melissa and my uncle. When 
Tom started, his wife made’ me some strong tea, and poached 
half a dozen fresh eggs for me. What a delightful sensation was 
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eating! How much the hot tea revived me! The sexton soon 
returned, but no Stephen accompanied him. An hour passed, 
and no Stephen came. I sent the old man and his wife to bed. 
I made myself cosy in a big arm-chair before a blazing fire. I 
slept at times through the night, and when morning smiled 
through the little window I almost felt myself again. 

I need not narrate how I sent for Uncle Dalton, how he 
expressed his surprise, and used many remarkable adjectives, 
profane and otherwise. I need not tell of my first meeting with 
dearest Melissa, and how she kissed me a hundred times. She 
told me that Stephen had received a message about nine o’clock 
on the previous night, which necessitated his immediate presence 
in London. This I thought significant, though I was discreetly 
reticent. I tried to think well of him. He had always been 
kind and thoughtful. Yet what was the meaning of his strange 
behaviour on that last night? Perhaps that was only an hallu- 
cination. I was very prostrate and nervous. Realities were 
dreams, and dreams were realities. I would not therefore condemn 
him on such shadowy evidence. 

I soon regained my strength. Melissa was an excellent nurse. 
Her kisses did me as much good as her tempting and dainty dishes. 
I was supremely happy and content. I felt more than repaid for 
all my anguish and trouble. Exactly a week after my resurrection, 
I received a letter bearing a foreign post-mark. It was from 
Stephen. How eagerly I scanned it! 


‘My dear Brother,—By the time you get this, I shall be far 
away from the land of my birth— 


Adieu, adieu! my native shore. 


Sorrow not for me nor seek to find whither I wander. Perchance, 
my sudden departure may have puzzled you a little. I was 
indeed grieved that I could not answer your note in person on 
the night of your resurrection, but, under the circumstances, I 
thought it was wiser for me to absent myself. And now I will tell 
you a few interesting particulars; when you have read them, you 
will, I am sure, show your gratitude to your brother by simply 
letting him alone. When I came to Uncle Dalton’s, I had but 
one object in view. That was to secure the hand and fortune of 
Melissa. I soon gained my uncle’s approbation. I also received 
a hopeful share of our fair cousin’s favour. I was really sorry to 
discover by certain subtle signs that you were amorously disposed 
towards her. I felt for you, Jack, because I could see that Melissa’s 
heart was not impregnable to your assaults, mild though they were. 
I tried my honest best to win her by fair means, but alas! all my 
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efforts were futile. I proposed to her on the day of the hunt, but 
she declined firmly “ with thanks”; that night I heard you making 
a passionate confession. Of course, there was only one course open 
tome. IfI was to gain Melissa and the farm and be comfortable 
for the rest of my life, you must be got rid of. I was deeply 
grieved at this solution of the dilemma. I almost wept, for I am 
by nature one of the most tender-hearted of mortals. I would 
not kill a fly, much less a man, except it was a matter of pressing 
expediency. You were always a kind brother to me; inoffensive, 
quiet, and plodding. But I was driven on by inexorable Fate. 
To kill you was, indeed, a most painful duty. 

‘ The day after you proposed to Melissa, I administered to you 
your first dose of arsenic. Evidently it did not agree with you. You 
can judge with what intense but hidden anguish I watched your 
sufferings. But I did not falter. The most stoical of Spartans 
was nothing tome. The toxic symptoms presented a beautiful 
naturalness. The process went on famously. Old Baxter never dia- 
gnoses anything. Fora time I comforted myself with the thought 
that there are many diseases which occasion much more incon- 
venience than a judiciously administered course of poison. My com- 
passion, however, got the better of my judgment. I was excessively 
pained to note how acutely you suffered, mentally and physically. 
I, therefore, mercifully determined to give you your quietus. 

‘ After some consideration, I selected Curara; but as this poison 
has never opened the portals of Heaven for any one in these isles, 
I thought it would be wiser if I experimented with it first on some 
lowly creature. Poor master Snooks was the first victim. A very 
small dose sufficed to despatch him. It is necessary to inject it 
beneath the skin. If taken by the stomach, it is quite harmless. 
Curara is the “arrow-poison.” I procured a little during my travels 
in South America. The Indians prepare it with great mystery. 
An infusion is made from creepers, red and black ants, and the 
powdered fangs of venomous snakes—a very nice mixture! This 
is allowed to evaporate, and the residue is “the arrow-poison.” 
In this country it is largely used by vivisectionists, as they are 
able to experiment on animals with impunity, without being 

‘inconvenienced by bites or barks. It completely paralyses the 
muscles of motion and ultimately the heart; but it does not 
affect the sensory nerves or the special senses. These details 
will no doubt be interesting to you. You will be able to corrobo- 
rate the truth of my statements. 

‘To your last dose of bismuth mixture I added a heroic quantity 
of morphia. This caused you to slumber with a desirable soundness. 
In the middle of the night I gave you a subcutaneous injection of 
Curara. In the morning I was pleased to observe that euthanasia 
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had taken place. I consoled myself with the reflection that sooner 
or later death comes to us all, and that few had the luxury of 
getting out of this world with so little personal inconvenience. 

‘I was rather flabbergasted when Baxter suggested a post-mortem. 
If he failed to discover what he had diagnosed, he might have 
“smelt a rat ” (to usea common expression). I adroitly informed 
Melissa what outrage he was about to commit; she rescued you 
from the old fellow’s scalpel. 

‘I was also more than startled when that little rascal Snooks 
made his unwelcome appearance. Until then, I thought you 
must be dead. You lay so motionless and were so cadaverously 
pallid. But here was Snooks alive, and why not you? 

‘That night, after a very careful and deliberate examination, I 
came to the conclusion that you were still unfortunately on this 
side of the gates of Paradise. I was truly distressed to think of 
all the agony you must have endured, for I well knew that the 
mind was active, and your senses unaffected, though your motor 
apparatus was unworkable. I was, therefore, about to relieve you 
of your discomfort, by inserting a poisoned dagger into your heart, 
when Melissa made her first successful and striking appearance as 
asomnambulist. I wasso disgusted that I left you to your fate. 
I was culpably foolish to do so, but I am strangely influenced by 
providential interference. I regret now that I was so childishly 
superstitious. But it cannot be helped, and it will teach me a 
lesson for the future. Idonot begrudge you your good luck. Iam, 
and always was, generous and forgiving. Any,wrong you have done 
me by coming back to life, I pardon you. I dare say it was not your 
fault. You could not well help it. I only blame myself. 

‘The day on which you ought to have died, I forwarded a copy 
of your death-certificate to your insurance office in Edinburgh. 
Yesterday I received over 800/. It is a capital office, and does its 
business with praiseworthy despatch. I also was fortunate enough 
to obtain about 400/. from my dear uncle. With this I ought to 
be able to start for myself in some corner of the earth. 

‘Give my kindest regards to sweet Melissa. I loved her im- 
mensely. I know you are too good and noble a brother to make 
any silly fuss about the insurance money. Your instinct as a 
lawyer might prompt you to do so, but, pray, remember that you 
had paid in a very trifling sum. I dare say you will be infinitely 
amused at my out-manceuvring the office with such finesse. It 
is not often that insurance money is paid during one’s life! 
Farewell, dearest Jack. Never on earth will you meet me again, 
God bless you and yours, is the prayer of your affectionate brother, 
Stepuen Darton.’ 

JOHN T. COLLIER. 








Waiting. 


Tr was a clear, cold afternoon, such as we are wont to have in New 
York in mid-winter. If the old English saw keeps its teeth in 
our New England civilisation, this Christmas would make a lean 
churchyard, for although the brilliant shop windows were smartly 
decked with green, the streets and the roofs were white with snow. 
There had been a heavy fall the night before, and the moist flakes 
had heaped themselves into a soft and fleecy cushion a foot thick ; 
then in the morning had come a sharp frost, freezing out the 
water from the snow-banks cast up by the ploughs of the street- 
car companies, and by the individual efforts of the householders. 
And now it was Christmas Eve, and the hurrying multitudes, 
anxious or joyous, happy or gloomy, some expanding under the 
glow of the merry season, some shutting themselves only the 
tighter in their shells—all tramped up and down Broadway, 
crunching the hard, dry crystals beneath their feet, and shaking 
from their heads the continuous hail of tiny particles which blew 
from every housetop. 

Amid this throng of men and women buying the final, forgot- 
ten Christmas gifts, and hurrying home for the Christmas rejoicing 
and rest, walked Alfred Rollinston, so deeply absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he did not see the people as they passed him. He 
was thinking of the letter he had written two days before. He 
had asked for an immediate answer; the mail should be in New 
York by this time; and in a few minutes more that answer ought 
to be in his hands. He could hardly doubt what it would be—yet 
he hoped faintly that it might not be what he expected. The 
hope, vague and slight as it was, made him a little less unwilling 
to get the answer and to know the worst at once. His letter had 
been written to Susan Hallett, to whom he had been engaged for 
years; and it was to ask her to meet him two days hence, that 
they might be married without further delay; and he was hoping 
feebly that her answer would reveal some just cause or impedi- 
ment why they should not be joined together in matrimony. 

As he walked up Broadway in the thick of the holiday crowd, 
not seeing it at all, and not noticing the dull, red sunset, visible 
suddenly and afar off at every crossing, his thoughts went back to 
his childhood and hers, in the little village on Cape Cod, where 
they were born, and where they had been brought up, side by side. 
He recalled distinctly the first time he had seen her; it was on a 
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sunny Sunday morning, as they came out of the high pews of the 
square white meeting-house; he was a little fellow of five or six, 
and she looked down on him kindly, for she was a year or two 
older than he. From that day onward their lives had been bound 
together. When he went to the short winter school, she helped 
him with his lessons. There arose before him, as he paced the 
streets of New York that cold Christmas Eve, a sudden picture of 
the plain little school-house on Cape Cod, and of a girl standing 
in a corner in disgrace, because she persisted in prompting a little 
boy who had neglected his speller. And after school they had 
played together, shoeless and happy in her father’s orchard, just at 
the back of the fine, rambling old house in which she lived, built 
long before the Revolution, and bearing its hundred years as 
sturdily as ever. To the boy, living alone with bis mother, a poor 
widow, in a tiny little frame cottage, the house in which she be- 
longed seemed like a palace, and in his eyes her father was a king 
—and of a truth, her father was a man of importance; he had 
shares in several boats, he had money out at interest, he was the 
chief underwriter of the county, and he was always chosen modera- 
tor of the town meeting. On Sunday, which was kept on the Cape 
with Puritan severity, they had to wear shoes, and they could 
not play for twenty-four hours after sunset on Saturday: they 
wished the long day to draw to an end; and they watched and 
waited together on Sunday evening for the going down of the 
Sunday sun. And so their childhood had passed; and the sharp 
wind which cut the face of the man as, just then, he came to a 
street corner, was not as keen as the regret he felt in his heart 
for the happiness of those days gone for ever. Yes, they had been 
boy and girl together, and now, alas! they were man and woman. 
There were times when he felt almost like an old man, and when 
he looked on her as quite an old woman. 

It was the breaking out of the war which first parted them. 
He was only fourteen years old, but he went to the front with the 
first company from the Cape, and as a drummer-boy he saw four 
years’ hard fighting with the Army of the Potomac. In all those 
years he was able to get home only once to see her and to see his 
mother. Just before his brigade left Appomattox to take part in 
the final grand review of the armies of the Union, there came to 
him a letter from her, with deep edges of black, telling him of 
his mother’s sudden death, but saying nothing of the loving care 
and comforting service which she had lavished on that mother, left 
alone while he was doing his duty in the sharp tussle of war. What 
kindness there was in the simple words of that letter! He re- 
called every sentence of it, though it was eighteen years since he 
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had read it. All his recollections of her in the days of her youth 
were gracious and tender, and as his mind went back along old 
tracks of thought, and as his memory gave up numberless instances 
of her womanly goodness, his heart smote him, and he reproached 
himself; he even wondered at himself, and he dimly dreaded the 
day when she should discover the change in him. 

By this time his rapid walk had brought him to the inter- 
section of Broadway and Fifth Avenue at Twenty-third Street. 
He crossed the street and entered the Fifth Avenue Hotel. As he 
stood before the counter of the office, the clerk nodded to him in 
cheerful recognition, and said :— 

‘I do not know whether the ladies are in yet, Mr. Rollinston, 
but I can send your card up.’ 

Alfred Rollinston flushed to the temples, as a man may do when 
he discovers suddenly that another has noticed what he supposed 
he had kept close. 

‘Thank you,’ he said with an imperceptible effort, ‘but I 
cannot pay any visits this afternoon. I came to see if you had 
a letter forme. I’m expecting one by the afternoon mail—and I 
asked to have it addressed here, as I may dine here before I leave 
the city to-night.’ 

The impassive but observant clerk glanced at a handful of 
letters and said, ‘ There is nothing for you here, Mr. Rollinston.’ 

‘ There is perhaps hardly time for it just yet,’ replied Rollinston 
as he turned away. He drew a long breath of relief, like a man 
reprieved. 

As he walked out of the hotel, and across the broad avenue to 
Madison Square, he wondered how the clerk had come to notice 
his visits to the hotel. Surely they had not been enough to excite 
remark. Once in the square, he turned and gazed up at the win- 
dows of one of its apartments. But in the dusk of the twilight 
there was nothing to be seen at these windows, the shades of which 
had not yet been lowered. Alfred Rollinston turned abruptly and 
began to walk up Fifth Avenue. With approaching night the 
air seemed more chill, and he fastened another button of his over- 
coat. Suddenly, from the tall mast in the centre of Madison 
Square, there flashed out the electric light, etching on the white 
grass-plots the bare limbs of the ice-clad trees as sharply as though 
they were bitten in by a pungent acid. Up and down Fifth 
Avenue the sidewalks were illumined by the blue glare of the 
electric light as it fell from the high posts at the street corners. 
Its azure radiance and the jingling of the distant car-bells recalled 
the moonlight sleigh-rides and the other frolics of the little Cape 
Cod town, the winter after the war, when Alfred Rollinston was 
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petted by all the old folks and allowed to do as he liked. He 
wondered now how it was that he did not then see that Susan 
Hallett loved him. It was not until two years later that he found 
out he loved her. It was in the spring of 68, when he was just 
twenty-one, that he became conscious, all at once, that his heart 
was not his own, but hers. He recalled all his doubts and hesita- 
tions, all the delicious self-torture of a young man in love, all the 
abounding joy of an unexpected proposal frankly accepted. Of 
course, marriage was not to be thought of till he was able to sup- 
port a wife. Until then he had led a happy-go-lucky life, making 
out as best he might. It was understood that she was to wait for 
him, and that they were to be married only when he had at 
least begun to make his way in the world. And she was waiting 
et! 

' At first he found it difficult to settle down. Four years of 
army life, good as its discipline had been in many ways, were not 
altogether the best training for making money. He tried one 
thing after another, and he staid nowhere long. He remembered 
his last day as an auctioneer’s clerk and his first attempt as a re- 
porter. In time, his heart began to fail him a little, and he dis- 
covered that he had not the grit to gainstand burly misfortune. 
He reflected on the text, ‘ Unstable as water, thou sha!t not excel,’ 
from which the absent-minded minister had preached the morning 
he was baptised; it came back to him with all the force of a 
prophecy from the pulpit. When he was most despondent about 
his future, and well-nigh ready to give up the struggle, Susan 
came to his rescue. Not only did she cheer him with loving words, 
but she induced her father to get an old friend in Boston to give 
him another chance. It so happened that the new situation fell 
in with his wayward mood, and he took hold of his work in earnest. 
In another year or two he had an assured position. And as Alfred 
Rollinston reached Thirty-fourth Street and began to retrace his 
steps, he remembered that it was on a Christmas Eve,.just ten 
years before, that his employers had given him the increase of 
salary which warranted his writing to ask her to name the day. 
But in the four years which had nearly elapsed since their engage- 
ment, her circumstances had changed. Her father had made 
unfortunate investments, and his health had begun to fail. She 
was an only child, and she could not leave her father alone. They 
must wait a little longer yet. 

She had a deferred hope that her father might be persuaded to 
move to Boston, and then the marriage might take place. But 
the old man clung to his native town. His little property shrank 
into nothing ; and his health faded until he took to his bed at last. 
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Then, after lingering two years, he died. Susan Hallett settled 
his affairs, paid his few ‘debts, and collected the scant hundred 
dollars which remained. Then the wedding day was fixed, after 
long years of waiting, and, a week before it arrived, the firm by 
which Rollinston was employed, failed, under the pressure of panic 
and long-drawn depression, and he was once more thrown on the 
world to begin again. She had an aunt in a little town in Ohio, 
and she went there and began to teach school. He started again 
on the search for work. And again the taint of instability in his 
character was made evident, and he did not prosper. So it had 
been for years now; whatever he turned his hand to crushed 
within his grasp. At last, however, it looked as though luck had 
changed; and Alfred Rollinston quickened his pace, and raised his 
head. Across the square, on a screen high above the heads of the 
people, was a magic-lantern advertisement, just then setting forth 
the best, cheapest, and quickest route to Omaha. This struck him as 
a good omen. Sam Sargent, the great speculator, wanted a man 
with a wide experience of life to take charge of the Omaha division 
of the Transcontinental Telegraph Co., and with the new year 
Alfred Rollinston was to begin this new work. So he had written 
to Susan Hallett, asking her to marry him and to go on with him to 
Omaha; and he had requested her to answer him by return mail ; 
and he was hoping against hope that there might come a refusal. 

As he crossed the double street before the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
he looked again at the windows of one apartment. He saw that 
it was lighted up; and as he gazed, a slight, girlish figure appeared 
at one of the windows and lowered the shade. For a moment her 
outline was visible; then all was dark, as the inner curtains had 
been dropped. He knew the room and its gracious inmates, and 
he had been made welcome there more than once in the past few 
weeks. He sighed bitterly as he entered the hotel. 

‘Has that letter come yet ?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing for you as yet, Mr. Rollinston,’ answered the clerk. 
‘But we shall have our mail in a few minutes now.’ 

Rollinston went out again into the open air, and drew a long 
breath. He thought how man changes in time, and woman also. 
In the dreary years of waiting, he had become very different from 
the stripling who fell in love with Susan Hallett. She, too, had 
altered. He wondered if he had changed for the worse. He knew 
he was not good enough for her—and he caught himself wishing 
she were not quite so good. If she had not been flawless in cha- 
racter, he might have loved her longer. It was not that he re- 
sented her moral superiority exactly, though at times he could 
not but chafe under it. Her code of life was almost too exacting 
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for every-day use. Even asa girl, there had been a trace of rigidity 
inher manner. She was as gentle and as kind as any one, but as she 
grew older she stiffened and hardened. She had led a plain and 
simple life in the country, while he had enjoyed the gaieties and 
pleasures of the city, not always as wholesome as they might be. 
On the rare occasions when he was able to be with her, he began 
to feel ill at ease. He thought that she had seen the constraint 
which grew on him in her presence. With wider and diverging 
experience of life, they seemed to him less well-mated, and the 
marriage at last appeared less desirable. They had developed in 
different directions, and a difference of taste in the enjoyments of 
life may strain the affections severely. He felt the tie between 
them loosening, and he was conscious that they were drifting apart, 
although she seemed not to suspect it. 

She kept all her little country ways, and she clung to these 
provincialisms with a strange persistency. She had the simple 
and natural good manners of her ancestors, but these did not 
always accord with the higher, artificial code Rollinston had learnt 
to obey. His every nerve tingled when he noted some phrase or 
act of hers which seemed to him a lapse from the false standard 
he accepted; and she was always making these lapses; he suffered 
at every one, and he suffered silently while waiting for them. 
When he saw her last, she wore her hair in a bunch of curls at the 
back of her head. They made her look like a ‘school-marm.’ 
He had told her they were old-fashioned and ‘ western ’—a term of 
bitter reproach in his mouth. She had coloured and said nothing 
then, though afterwards she remarked quietly that she supposed 
she was getting set in her ways and quite like an old maid. He 
remembered that she had been more thoughtful and serious after- 
ward. It was true, though; she had lost the pliancy of youth, 
while he was as flexible as ever. 

Then, as he thought of the past— of his boyhood, of his mother’s 
death, of the happy courting, of her patience and tenderness—a 
pang of poignant self-reproach seized him, and he wondered 
whether he had allowed any of his dissatisfaction to leak into his 
letter to her. He was afraid it was cold, and he knew it was not 
cordial. He had written to her as lovingly as he could, trying to 
keep back his weariness of the bond that bound them, and his 
longing to break it asunder. Would she be sharp enough to see 
through him? Small minds are easily suspicious, and as easily 
quieted, but a large mind, like hers—for she had a large and noble 
nature—is slow to suspect, but sure to probe to the truth when 
once aroused. He meant to keep his troth in good faith, to abide 
by the letter of the bond—the spirit was beyond his control 
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already. He had read in some book of maxims that there are times 
when to act reasonably is to act like a coward. He knew it was 
unreasonable for them to marry now; but was he not a coward to 
confess this even to himself? He felt mean in his own eyes when 
he thought how he had hoped there might be some unforeseen 
obstacle to her acceptance. 

Just then he was aroused from his reveries by the hoarse cries 
of newsboys proclaiming an extra, and announcing a horrible loss 
of life in a railroad accident. He bought the paper with an in- 
voluntary hope that perhaps the train which had borne his letter 
to her might have been destroyed ; for, in that case, he would have 
written differently. But the extra was a catch-penny, and the 
trifling accident it described was in California. 

Again he looked up at the windows of one apartment in the 
hotel ; and in the room next to the one where the shades had been 
lowered he saw the bright glitter of a resplendent Christmas-tree. 
Evidently the occupants of the apartment had forgotten to close 
the curtains. He could see the lissome figure of the graceful girl 
who had lowered the shade in the adjoining room. Then the door 
was opened, and a troop of laughing children came pouring in, 
dancing with delight around the one girl, who began detaching 
the presents. As his eyes followed her about the room, he did 
not notice an elderly lady who approached the window and sud- 
denly dropped the heavy curtains, shutting him out from all share 
in the innocent gaiety within. Rollinston started, shivered a little, 
and shook from his shoulders the snow which had begun to fall a 
few minutes before. He went over to the hotel to ask again for 
the letter, the only Christmas present he was likely to receive ; and 
whether it was to be a gift of good or evil, he did not dare to 
consider. 

As he approached the counter, the clerk held up an envelope. 

* Here’s your letter, Mr. Rollinston,’ he said. 

Alfred Rollinston seized the envelope and tore it open hastily. 
Then he hesitated. He walked into the bar-room, drank a small 
glass of brandy, and took a seat in a quiet corner. At last he 
unfolded the letter, and read it with a rapid glance. 

This is what he read :— 


‘ Ever since I saw you last, Alfred, I have feared that our paths 
in life would part sooner or later. Your letter makes the parting 
certain. We have grown away from each other. I release you, I 
forgive you, but I shall never forget you. Go where you will, my 
good wishes shall go with you. ‘Susan Hatvert.’ 


BRANDER MATTHEWS, 








Holidapanaking in MWid-Channel. 


Amone the many places which facilities of locomotion have popu- 
larised, few are move popular than the Channel Islands. Every 
year the number of visitors to these charming retreats increases. 
From July to September they literally swarm with holiday-makers. 
No one seems tostay long, but the stream of comers and goers at the 
hotel doors is incessant. To speak of Jersey or Guernsey as being 
full, in the sense in which one speaks of Brighton or any other 
much affected centre in England as being * full,’ is to convey a very 
inadequate notion of the throng of voyagewrs of all kinds to be met 
with during the glorious summer months in St. Heliers or St. Peter’s 
Port. This is not in any degree to admit as accurate the charge 
that the islands have become the chosen haunt of the would-if-they- 
could classes. The cynic is always ready to recognise ’Arry and 
’Arriet in every visitor to any spot which has recently acquired fame 
as a holidayresort. His fellow-travellers, and the people he meets 
at table @héte, are indiscriminately relegated to the category 
whence ’Arry and ’Arriet spring. Jersey and Guernsey have both 
been accused of finding exceptional favour with the low-bred and 
pretentious ignoramus, in ultra-fashionable tourist suit, or multi- 
coloured gown and gaily trimmed hat. The censure is unwarranted. 
Wherever men most do congregate, it can hardly be expected that 
every one is a gentleman born and bred. 

The truth is that those who make their way to the éles de la 
Manche must be prepared to become members of a band of jolly 
good fellows. Above every hotel door may be imagined the inserip- 
tion: ‘Abandon churlishness all ye who enter here.’ Jersey and 
Guernsey, regarded as holiday haunts, are not the homes of dress- 
coats and ceremonials. ‘Free and easy’ is the motto which one 
had better learn by heart before landing on either. But this must 
not be interpreted in any offensive sense. It means that one is 
going to Bohemia; that is all. If you are to enjoy your stay, 
you must not migrate to Jersey or its companion isles with the 
dust of Belgravia on your feet. This, however, is just what the 
hard-headed and cynical Briton persists in doing. Consequently 
the society in which he finds himself—unless he is armed with 
letters to families resident in the islands, in which case he will, of 
course, escape the ordinary holiday-makers—appears disagreeably 
libertine and unconventional. He immediately becomes a cause of 
pain to himself and a nuisance to those about him. Frequently, at 
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the dining-table of one of the island hotels may be seen an indi- 
vidual who alone of the company—probably all equally with himself 
strangers to each other—seems to enjoy neither his dinner nor 
the jovial good humour which characterises his environment. No 
wonder that on his return to the mighty Babylon his complaint is 
that the Channel Islands are being ruined by aspiring Cockneys. 
It would be difficult to indicate any place which offers so many 
advantages to holiday-makers as Victor Hugo’s land of refuge. 
Certainly no trip can be undertaken more cheaply or present 
greater attractions. From the time the packet is released from 
her moorings in the Solent or at Weymouth, until you return, you 
live in an atmosphere of poetry and romance. You may call 
yourself a traveller, and feel, too, that you are travelling far afield. 
If the weather is slightly boisterous the cross currents of the channel 
will probably, ere long, initiate you as they initiated Mr. Charles 
James Harrington Fitzroy Yellowplush, in the peculiar use of basins. 
The motion of the vessel is just sufficient to make every joint in 
your body a centre of activity. Sea-legs you realise would prove 
a source of comfort. Possibly it is night when you start, and if 
the surface of the water is so far calm that you have not been com- 
pelled to consider the necessity of giving the fishes an early break- 
fast, you have, nevertheless, been so conscious of a sort of mutiny 
somewhere in the region of the stomach, that sleep has not been 
courted successfully. Unless the weather is really rough these 
unfamiliar sensations will not last long, and the lover of Nature 
will be more than compensated for the miseries of the past few 
hours by the rapture with which he will behold the first streaks of 
light appear in the eastern sky and the orb of day shoot above the 
horizon in a splendour of rich colouring blended witha thin film of 


mist. Thefull beauty of the dawn thoroughly appreciated,the inner | 


man will doubtless demand that you should proceed to make the 
steward’s acquaintance. When you again appear on deck, refreshed 
by a substantial meal, the sun is shining brightly across the waste 
of waters, and as you catch a whiff of the briny, and feel the genial 
warmth which is being rapidly infused into the keen Atlantic 
atmosphere, your heart will be hard indeed if it resists a sense of 
deep thankfulness and joy. There is no more impressive experience 
than that of a first morning at sea in the month of August. It is 
unnecessary to be a poet to find oneself absorbed in thoughts far 
from superficial in their earnestness, at such a moment. The 
spectacle of the passengers coming on deck and peering in mute 
astonishment and even awe across the wilderness of rippling waves, 
on whose bosom now and again rides the sea-gull, is a significant 
testimony to the majesty of Nature, 
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Soon these muse-inspiring effects become lost to most of the 
passengers. They have been at sea but a few hours; yet every- 
one of them from his point of vantage on the bridge or the fo’e’sle 
is gazing intently ahead to get a first glimpse of land. Their 
eagerness would suggest that they had not seen land for months 
rather than that they had just left it. Presently in the distance is 
discerned what appears to be a pillar of mist onthe water. A mile 
or so farther, and The Caskets are clearly in view. If you happen, 
as you doubtless will, to have entered into conversation with a 
fellow-traveller ‘who knows,’ you will now learn facts which will 
dispel the poetic mood, and replace it by the romantic. You will 
become conscious of a sense of danger, just sufficiently real to give 
colour and force to your surroundings. The chopping seas through 
which the steamer ploughs steadily are pregnant with potential and 
actual disasters. Much more depends upon the accuracy of the 
helmsman’s steering in the neighbourhood of The Caskets, in mid- 
Channel, than depended on the choice of Bassanio. The large and 
inhospitable but grandly picturesque mass of granite, in the light- 
house erected on which lives a veritable band of Crusoes, is sur- 
rounded by many dangerous rocks. These, lurking near the 
surface of the water, have been the cause of innumerable wrecks. 
It was in this fatal group that Prince William, Henry I.’s only son, 
was wrecked in 1120, and lost his life in attempting to save his 
sister. More than one, I believe, of the mail packets of the same 
class as that to which you have intrusted your life, ‘lie buried’ 
here. Should you pass The Caskets by night, the revolving light 
from the beacon is a weird and impressive sight. While, however, 
the risk is small, there is still that element of risk which possesses 
so great a charm for healthy and vigorous spirits. 

Guernsey presents few points of resemblance to Jersey as first 
seen from the sea. The prospect as St. Peter’s Port is approached 
is suggestive and soothing. The precipitous granite cliffs of 
Jersey, which come into view soon after leaving Guernsey, are in 
direct contrast to the lowlands and wooded heights in the rear, 
opened up by Guernsey to the outward-bound traveller. Of the 
two islands, Jersey would probably carry off the palm for natural 
beauty. For quiet and rest, Guernsey has much to recommend it 
not possessed by the sister isle. Either is a very Lilliput in nature. 
Everything, except the hardy frames of the inhabitants, seems to be in 
miniature. One may be pardoned if, on touring through Jersey or 
Guernsey, one conceives that the Great Goddess, in moulding the 
earth, experimented upon these islands as models. The dips and 
hollows of Jersey, the thickly wooded hills, the steep and winding 
roads, the headlands and rock-fringed bays, might, any one of them, 
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give material for pictures equal in their rugged grandeur to parts of 
Wales. In the course of a day’s tramp or ride, the most varied 
and entrancing scenes are to be met with. Jersey and Guernsey 
are not places to be galloped through. It is a mistake, for in- 
stance, to imagine that you will ‘ do’ Jersey from south to north 
and back, or from St. Heliers, eastward or westward, in a single 
journey. Nature is here in her most seductive mood. Every few 
miles her wooing becomes more irresistible and more tender, 
and unless your heart is unimpressionable as the Jersey granite itself 
—and even then it will not be easy to ignore her attractions—- ¢ one 
is apt to linger long among the quiet, sweet, and secluded spots that, 
in following the sea-line’ especially, present themselves. The 
naturalist, the historian, the artist, or the general lover of Nature, 
will equally discover features to his taste. Mr. H. D. Inglis, half 
a century ago, described Guernsey as more naked than Jersey. 
What Guernsey loses in point of timber, she gains in a more 
bracing atmosphere and a greater range of view. In Guernsey 
the habits of the natives are still delightfully primitive. Jersey 
boasts two miniature, single-line railways. Of Guernsey the 
monster of the iron-road has not yet taken possession, and on many 
accounts it is to be hoped that the shrill whistle and disturbing 
presence of the locomotive will here be firmly resisted. 

Thoroughly to appreciate a trip to the Channel Islands some- 
thing must be known of their past. Both Jersey and Guernsey 
have taken more than their share in the great facts of history. 
Their deeds have been altogether disproportionate to their size, and 
were they ever, weary of their solid firmness, to melt themselves 
into the sea, one of the most prominent links between the present 
and the past of Europe would have vanished. The islands are full 
of legends, more or less remote. The ancient haunt and home of 
smugglers and renegades, they have always been staunch in their 
loyalty to the Crown of England. Geographically separated from 
the French coast by only a few miles, by sentiment they are as far 
from the coast of Normandy as the North Pole is from the South. 
Their language is both Gallic and Saxon and neither. Conver- 
sations begun in one tongue are varied by strings of sentences from 
the other, and notice-boards in the island are inscribed on alternate 
sides in French and English. The foundation of the existing régime 
was laid by the Aryans, and there is good reason for believing that 
Jersey, at any rate, was once part of the coast of Normandy. ‘The 
origin of such a Lilliput lying in the open channel,’ says a well- 
informed writer, ‘is singular. In the dawn of European history a 
vast marshy forest is thought to have extended from St. Michael’s 
Mount to Cape dela Hogue. The oyster dredger of Jersey still 
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brings to the surface fragments of trees that have been lying, ever 
since their submersion, in the shallow bottom of the rock-strewn sea. 
In a temporary tide of abnormal character, during the last century, 
the streets of an old town are said to have been visible in the straits, 
between Coutances in Normandy and the castle of Mont Orgueil on 
the eastern coast of Jersey.’ Mont Orgueil is one of the historic 
relics of the island, and from its top may be discerned various 
buildings on the French coast. No vessels pass through the 
channel between Jersey and Coutances, the risk being too great, 
even though the depth of water admitted of their doing so. 

The Channel Islands were originally part of the Dukedom of 
Normandy. ‘The son of Rollo, the first Duke, gained possession of 
them in a.p. 932. Then, as ever afterwards, the existing laws and 
customs of the islands were not interfered with to any large 
extent. As the islands thus came under the xgis of the Norman 
Dukes, previous to the invasion of England by William, the 
inhabitants still boast that their connection with this realm com- 
menced with their taking part in the conquest of the Saxons. 
King John is said to have granted a charter confirming to the 
islands their long-enjoyed rights of self-government. A writer in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for July 1885, however, asserts that there 
is no foundation for this statement, and that, on the other hand, it 
is more probable the constitutional and administrative arrange- 
ments of the islands have prevailed—to adopt the ‘ Quarterly ’ 
Reviewer’s incontestable statement—‘ from a time of which no 
memory exists.’ Feudalism seems never to have weighed heavily 
on the shoulders of the island community. ‘From about 481 to 
932 a.p. the old Aryan system of the Western Franks subsisted in 
force, and when the feudal system spread to the islands it was 
grafted upon the older stock in the form of reciprocal service and 
protection, doing what was required by the times, yet bringing 
little or no organic change.’ Philip Augustus is believed to have 
endeavoured to wrest Jersey from the King of England on the re- 
version of Normandy to himself. He failed, and it was not till 1338 
that Guernsey was occupied by France. Six years later the invaders 
were expelled by Jean de la Marche du Bas. In 1372-3 the 
islands successfully resisted the attacks of the great Bertrand du 
Guesclin. They were, however, nearly lost to this country during 
the wars of the Roses. Margaret of Anjou offered to cede them 
to the King of France if he would assist her husband, Henry VI. 
The Count of Maulévrier was despatched to help the unlucky 
Lancastrian prince, and Mont Orgueil was handed over to a body 
of French troops led by an agent of Maulévrier’s, But if the 
French imagined that the islanders would submit to being thus 
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bartered away they made a grave mistake. Philip de Cartéret 
refused to give up that portion of Jersey of which he was Seigneur, 
and when Edward IV. came to the throne, Vice-Admiral Sir 
Richard Harleston was sent to de Cartéret’s aid, and in 1468 the 
French where compelled to evacuate the island. Henry VII. took 
the island levies out of the power of the seigneurs and transformed 
them into a public militia. During the Great Rebellion, Jersey 
sided with Charles I. and Guernsey with the Parliamentarians, the 
former being eventually beaten by a portion of Cromwell's fleet. 
The next important event in their history was the attempt of a 
Prince of Nassau to effect a landing in Jersey, and the subsequent 
semi-official expedition fitted out by a man styling himself the 
‘Baron de Rullecourt.’ De Rullecourt’s first movements were 
triumphant. The Governor was taken prisoner, and the subjuga- 
tion of the island seemed certain, when Major Pierson, next in 
rank to the Governor of Jersey, rallied his men and made a plucky 
and vigorous stand. The encounter in the Royal Square was 
desperate. The invaders were defeated, but both the French 
adventurer and Pierson were killed. The death of the latter is 
gratefully commemorated in more than one place in Jersey, and in 
our own National Gallery hangs the canvas on which Copley por- 
trayed the disaster. Nature has always supplied the chief defences 
of the islands, and de Rullecourt lost two hundred men in landing. 
The difficulty of acquiring a foothold may explain the absence of 
any hostile demonstration against them since. 

By their loyalty to England the Channel Islands simply demon- 
strate their strong common-sense. They have everything that 
they can want in the shape of self-government, and are exempt from 
Imperial taxation. Their land laws and the absence of entail 
are the Elysian examples held on high by English reformers, and 
indeed the material and moral prosperity of these outposts of the 
British Empire affords food for reflection. Jersey, relatively, 
has the densest and the happiest, if not the wealthiest, popula- 
tion in the world. Crime and pauperism are not conspicuous 
elements in the Islands, and policemen are seldom seen. The 
people are thoroughly patriotic. They maintain a force of four 
thousand effectives and a similar number of reserves, military 
service being given gratuitously. The Government of Jersey 
consists of the States, popularly elected, and of Guernsey (within 
the jurisdiction of which are Alderney and Sark), of a Royal Court, 
partially elected. The success which attends the agriculturalist in 
the Channel Islands is attributed by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and others 
to the widely diffused ownership of land, and to the circumstance 
that the land proprietor is his own labourer, and must, in addition, 
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be a capitalist, The soil is fertile, and the most is made of it. 
In connection with agriculture, a curious co-operative system, 
which existed in remote times, prevails still, in spirit if not in fact. 
This was the communal plough, and the right of the tiller of the 
soil to call in the help of his neighbours when he employed it for 
the breaking up of his land. The autonomy of the Islands is 
complete, and the authority of the British Crown or Parliament 
is rarely invoked or exercised. No statute of a domestic or, for 
that matter, Imperial character, passed in London affects Jersey 
or Guernsey, unless either or both desire to come under its 
operation. The exemption is the secret of their fealty. Whilst 
they hold fast to the Imperial skirts of Queen Victoria they are 
certain of self-government. No one knows better than the people 
of Jersey and Guernsey what their lot would be if they were 
compelled to turn for protection to France. They trust England 
and England trusts them. Under the circumstances, it is not 
wonderful that politicians, on contemplating the effects of Home 
Rule in the Channel, should be biassed in favour of the extension 
of the principle of local control of local affairs in the United 
Kingdom. 

To persons of small means and little time, no place could 
conceivably offer more advantages than Jersey or Guernsey, or 
both. Either is a microcosm of ancient custom and tradition, 
Imperial importance, and popular contentment. Willing guides 
are at hand to point out everything of interest, from Druidical 
remains and the Hermit’s Cave, to Prim’s cell in Mont Orgueil. 
The keepers of the sacred relics of bygone days are veritable 
human machines and local encyclopedias. You must be careful 
how you handle them if you desire to know all—and they can 
tell you most—that is to be learnt of any particular edifice under 
their charge. They appear to be wound up, and, provided you do 
not interrupt them, the process of unwinding will be accomplished 
in a monotonous and automaton-like chant as point by point is 
examined. If you do happen to interfere with the swing of one 
of these clockwork tongues, the chances are its owner will forget 
where he was, and take some time to recover the continuity of 
his narrative. The natives are peculiarly obliging and respectful, 
and with or without the intervention of coin ready to indicate 
things to be seen in their neighbourhood, or to put you on the 
right road. Well for the visitor is it that this is so, for, at least 
in Jersey, finger-posts exist, not in battalions, but in single spies. 
There are, I believe, two only in the Island. 

Socially, the chief charm of the Channel Islands is that they 
temper the rigid decorum of most British with the abandon of 
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French watering-places. If straight-lacing is not prescribed by 
the unwritten law of the community, neither are offences against 
the proprieties tolerated. The prude may be shocked at certain 
habits of the Islanders or visitors. The man or woman of the 
world will admit their harmlessness and their conveniences. Again, 
Guernsey and Jersey present unique opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment either of society or solitude. You may, if you wish, in 
St. Peter’s Port or St. Heliers entirely forget the delights of the 
country side. On the other hand, you need but go a few hundred 
yards to secure a sequestered quiet which will, if necessary, obliterate 
all thought of town. The majority of the visitors to the islands 
spend their days in the shady avenues or open fields, and their 
evenings in the midst of the hotel-gathering. Half a century ago, 
according to Mr. Inglis, the social life of Jersey and Guernsey 
was scrupulously exclusive. Little more intercourse seems to 
have taken place between the native and the resident families 
than existed between the Saxon and his Norman conqueror. But 
time has worked its will in the Channel Islands as elsewhere. 
Equipped with introductions, no difficulty will be experienced in 
gaining admittance to the social circles of the islands whether 
aboriginal or exotic. Between respectable Jersey and English 
families, a native writer assures us, friendship is common and 
inter-marriages are frequent. The hardworked Briton, however, 


in quest of change and rest, will not and ought not to trouble 
himself much about these things. The blow across the Channel 
and the exploration of the islands should be his first consideration. 
At the same time, whether his immediate objective be society or 
solitude, he may rest assured that it is possible to go farther and 
fare worse than he will do during a fortnight’s or a month’s holiday- 
making in mid-Channel. 


EDWARD G. SALMON. 
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‘ Farewell,’ 


Parr I, 


LONDON, 


I am an orphan, My father, who was a curate in the Church of 
England, died when I was sixteen years of age, leaving me totally 
unprovided for. I need not trouble the reader with the vicissitudes 
of fortune which left me, when I was entering my twenty-second 
year, a shopman in the establishment of Mr. John Conder, hosier 
and outfitter, of Holborn. I had been a clerk in a city firm; but 
the firm failed. For some months after that I was out of employ- 
ment. At last I was compelled to enter Mr. Condev’s service. I 
had been with him for two years, acting as salesman, errand-boy— 
anything, when one day an accident changed the whole course of 
my life. 

It was about three o’clock on a broiling July afternoon 187-. 
I had to leave a parcel at the Langham Hotel, and another at a 
house in Wimpole Street. Having discharged my mission at 
the Langham Hotel, I crossed Portland Place and turned down 
Chandos Street to get into Cavendish Square. Chandos Street is 
a very quiet street; and as I turned the corner of the Langham 
Hotel the only person I could see before me was a tall young lady 
with a very graceful and aristocratic carriage, who was walking in 
the direction that I was going. She was just under the tree that 
grows by the Langham Hotel opposite to the Medical Society of 
England, when she put her hand in one of those large pockets that 
ladies wear at the back of their dresses to take out her handker- 
chief. In taking out the handkerchief she unconsciously dropped 
a blue velvet purse on the pavement, and walked on without notic- 
ing it. I immediately ran forward and picked it up, and came 
up to her, with the parcel under my left arm and the purse in my 
right hand, saying— 

‘I beg your pardon, madam; you have dropped your purse.’ 

‘Miss’ would have been the expression that most men in my 
position would have used; but I had a habit of saying ma’m, or 
madam, to ladies. 

She started at being spoken to, but recovering herself at once 
said in a very clear but soft and musical voice— 

‘Oh, thank you so very much. There are papers in it of great 
importance.’ 

I put the purse in her hands, which I could not help noticing 
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were very long and slender. She put down her parasol, and opened 
it, and having given in an instant a glance at a compartment in the 
purse in which there were some papers, and a glance at me, she 
took out what I could see must be several sovereigns, and said— 

‘The purse was of great importance to me on account of some 
papers that it contains. I would willingly have given a large 
reward for it. Will you allow me to offer you this for your kind-- 
ness in restoring it tome? You cannot think how much obliged 
I am to you.’ 

All this was said in the same clear and silvery tone, but with 
a difident and apologetic manner, as if she were conscious that 
she was running the risk of giving offence. Perhaps it was this 
that affected me. Had she spoken in the way in which people 
usually do when they give such rewards, I should possibly have 
taken the shining sovereigns that she held in her slender hand, 
and there the matter would have ended. But there was something 
in the way in which she addressed me that touched me to the quick. 
She seemed, so at least I imagined, to feel that she was speaking 
to one that had belonged to her own class, to one at least to whom 
some apology was due for making him such an offer. Besides this, 
it was, perhaps, the first time in my life since I had grown up that 
I had ever spoken to a lady except on a mere matter of business. 
But here was a beautiful, refined, high-bred girl, speaking to me 
not merely as an equal, but actually in a tone of almost supplica- 
tion. Beautiful? I took that on trust. Her slender, graceful 
figure was clad in a rich but simple polonaise that showed its 
lovely contour to perfection. The upper part of her face was 
hidden, at least from my diffident gaze, by a rather heavy veil; 
but the piquant chin, the shining teeth, and mobile lips, with the 
transparency of her compiexion, were enough. There are times 
when we experience the thoughts and emotions of a lifetime in 
amoment. That I was a gentleman by birth I had never forgotten 
—I was prevented from doing so by the contrast between my 
present and my past surroundings. That I was talking to a lady 
whose equal I was in rank, I now for the first time felt. It was 
then with an angry flush, and, I am afraid, a not very gracious 
manner, that I replied— 

‘No thank you, madam. I don’t require to be paid for such 
a small service.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ she said, while the blush on her face 
seemed to grow deeper. ‘I am very sorry if I have offended you; 
but you have done me a very great service, and I would like to 
have shown my gratitude if it were possible. You will forgive me, 
I hope, for my rudeness ?’ 
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‘T have nothing to forgive, madam,’ I replied in 4 more cour- 
teous tone. ‘I am very happy to be of service to you, and I am 
only surprised that you should think so small a matter : 

I was trying to find words to finish the sentence, when she said— 

‘ Excuse me for asking you a question, but are you in business ?’ 

‘Yes, madam,’ I said; ‘I am with Mr. Conder, of Holborn.’ 

She paused for a minute, and then continued in a firmer and 
more collected manner—- 

‘Do not think me rude if I ask whether you have been in busi- 
ness long ?’ 

Something told me that she wanted to know my history. So, 
in a very few words, I told her who I was, and how I came to be 
in my present position. 

When I had finished, she said in a manner that gave me more 
pleasure than I can describe— 

‘Then your father was a clergyman.’ 

It was not the tribute that was paid to my parentage by the 
respectful manner in which the words were uttered that pleased 
me so much as the equality that both the words and the way in 
which they were spoken seemed in some indefinable manner to esta- 
blish between us. It seemed to me to be the most deliciously delicate 
and pointed way of saying, ‘Then you are a gentleman, and my equal.’ 

I could have thanked her more for the few words that had 
escaped her than if she had given me ten times the money that 
was in her purse. However, I merely acknowledged her last 
remark, which was spoken rather to herself than to me, by saying—- 

‘Yes, madam.’ 

We had nearly got to the corner of Cavendish Square by this 
time. There was another momentary pause, and then she startled 
me by saying in a perfectly easy and unconstrained manner— 

‘Pardon me for asking you another question. You must for 
the present give me credit for not being actuated by any idle or 
impertinent motive. Are you married, or, if not, is there any one 
that you at present think of marrying ?’ 

‘No, madam,’ I answered, ‘I am not, and I have not any 
thought of being married.’ 

She paused for a moment, and I was beginning to wonder what 
would come next, when she asked abruptly— 

‘At what time will you be disengaged this evening fr’ 

I use the word ‘abruptly’ to denote the suddenness and precision 
with which the question was put, for her manner was too refined 
and self-possessed to be characterised as abrupt in the usual sense 
of that word. 

‘We leave business at a little after eight,’ I replied. 
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‘Then you could be at York Place, Baker Street, at nine—or 
say half past nine?’ she said. 

‘Yes, madam,’ I answered, ‘I could easily be there by half past 
nine.’ 

‘Then would you call at Number 41 York Place at half past 
nine to-night ?’ 

‘ Certainly, madam.’ 

‘Now one word,’ she said—‘ Ask for Miss Grey when the door 
is opened. But do not tell any one about this interview. You 
will see to-night why you ought not to do so in your own interest. 
In the meantime keep your own counsel. You will promise me 
that ?’ 

‘Certainly, madam.’ 

‘You remember the address—or had you not better take it 
down ?’ ; 

‘Not at all, madam, the address is Number 41 York Place, 
Baker Street.’ 

‘Then I shall expect youat half past nine o’clock. Good-bye.’ 

She bowed, and, turning round the corner of Cavendish Place, 
walked quickly towards Regent Street. 

Was I married, or was there any one that I thought of marry- 
ing? What could she mean, I wondered, as I looked for a moment 
after the slight and graceful figure? My coming to see her 
that evening must have something to do with my marrying some- 
body. Was it herself? Ifso, would I marry her? I never thought 
for a moment about money in connection with the matter. Partly 
on account of the veil she wore, partly from the strangeness and 
hurry of our interview, and my own bashfulness, I had not seen 
her face, at least not so as to be able to form any picture of it. 
And yet, there was no doubt in my mind as tothe answer. Marry 
her? Why, already I was madly in love with her. In love with 
a woman whose face you have never clearly seen? It may seem 
absurd, but so it was. I could not recognise her face since I had 
never really seen it. But the erect and graceful form, and the 
dignified carriage of the head, I could have recognised amongst ten 
thousand figures, and with the mind that gave the grace and love- 
liness to her presence and words I felt that I was in love for ever. 
How far all this was due to the effect of the peculiar circumstances 
of our interview on my imagination, at that time of life when the 
imagination is most powerful, and how long my passion would 
have lasted if things had taken any ordinary course, I cannot say ; 
but for the present I was, in downright earnest, madly in love 
with a form, a voice, and a presence, to which my fancy, taking 
the key from the little of the face that I had seen, added a count- 
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enance whose loveliness and wisdom and purity the mere imagina- 
tion could not bring into being. 

So I went on to Wimpole Street, where I delivered the parcel, 
and then returned to Holborn, speculating all the way on the one 
momentous question, Whom did she want me to marry? Was 
it herself? Now I had learned in what somebody has termed the 
University of Adversity an art which appears to me to be of even 
greater practical importance than the arts that are taught at the 
better-endowed Universities. It was the art of taking a candid 
and unprejudiced view of my own affairs. And, before I got back 
to Mr. Conder’s, my facility in this art had assured me that, what- 
ever might be the ultimate solution of the mystery, there was not, 
as far as she was concerned, a scintilla of love in the matter. For 
a few minutes I had some idea of its being a case of love at first 
sight on her part. But on a little reflection I saw that the quiet 
business-like manner in which she had asked her questions, and 
made the appointment, were quite inconsistent with the enthu- 
siasm and self-forgetfulness which accompany the sentiments that 
arise from love. 

After what seemed to me to be the longest evening I had ever 
known, I found myself at the door of 41 York Place. 

Then a question arose that gave me keen anxiety for a minute 
or two. Ought I to ring, or knock? To ring seemed timid— 
almost cowardly. Yet what sort of knock could I give? As a 
messenger from a shop I had no right to give other than that 
single knock which had often given meso much anguish. Coming 
on such an invitation such a knock was clearly out of place. And 
yet a double knock—at least a loud one—might seem presump- 
tuous—seem imperative. So at last I gave a knock which I 
intended to be a very quiet double knock, but which, I am afraid, 
was a very queer and tremulous one, and in a minute or so the 
door was opened by a maid-servant. 

‘Is Miss Grey———’ I was going, in my nervousness, to say ‘ at 
home, but I checked myself and substituted the more general 
particle ‘ in.’ 

‘She will be here in a few minutes, sir. Will you walk into 
the parlour ?’ 

‘Sir!’ I had not been addressed as such before since a time 
that seemed like a phase of my being in another world. She 
showed me across the hall into a large room that was only partly 
lighted by an oil lamp on a round table, and said— 

‘ Will you be seated, sir: Miss Grey will be here in a minute or 
two.’ Saying this she closed the door. 

It was a large room, papered with a rich but gloomy-looking 
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rel paper. Several bookcases stood against the walls, stored as 
far as I could see with well-bound volumes. The furniture was 
simple but massive. Two or three substantial-looking arm-chairs, 
several equally substantial-looking ordinary chairs, a mantelpiece 
of solid-looking marble on which were a few sombre-looking orna- 
ments, and a marble clock, and, in the centre of the room, a heavy 
round mahogany table on which were a few books, and the lamp, 
which seemed only to show the darkness of the room. I sat down 
with a palpitating heart, for there was something weird about the 
whole scene. It was twenty-seven minutes past nine by the clock 
when the servant shut the door, so that I was three minutes before 
my time. The minute-hand of the clock was just pointing to the 
half-hour when a carriage drove up to the house, and a minute 
afterwards the hall-door opened, and then a tall female figure 
glided noiselessly into the room, and, having shut the parlour door, 
said, as I rose— 

‘Please be seated; you must excuse me for wearing this veil 
until we have finished a conversation which I shall make as brief 
as possible.’ 

I recognised the voice of Miss Grey, but it was if anything 
more calm than when we parted. I sat down again on a chair at 
some distance from the table, whilst the lady drew her chair near 
to the table and took out of her pocket a notebook and pencil. 
She had on acloak that hid her form, but I thought I could detect 
the same grace and dignity of carriage. 

‘ As we are strangers,’ she continued, ‘ you will, I hope, pardon 
me for making a remark that would otherwise be highly imperti- 
nent. But your conduct to-day has satisfied me that in speaking 
to you I am speaking to a high-minded gentleman, who, if he 
should decline the proposition which I am going to make, will 
at least feel in honour bound to observe silence both about this 
interview and the names I shall have to mention.’ 

I bowed. This speech, with what had preceded it, taught me 
more of the art of Love—an art that the reader will find, if he cares 
to follow my fortunes, was to become useless to me—than Ovid and 
all the other poets and philosophers could have done. It is not 
beauty, any more than dress or wealth, that creates affection, it is 
manner; and the essence of that manner which produces the 
mystic complex emotion which we denote by the term ‘ love’ is that 
it is an exposition of genuine deference for the individual—for 
himself or herself alone—and apart from all such accidents as 
rank, or wealth, or position, I therefore bowed, and she proceeded. 

‘ My solicitor is Mr. Chambers, of 52 Bedford Row. You will 
find that he is a gentleman who holds the highest position in his 
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profession. Another friend of mine who would act in this matter 
is Mr. Charles Duke, of Duke, Furnival, & Company, the well- 
known bankers of Lombard Street. Now I have asked you to come 
here to-night to put this question to you. Would you marry me 
within the next week or fortnight, and promise on your word of 
honour never to attempt to know who I am, or to live with me, or 
to exercise any marital rights, if you had the guarantee of these 
two gentlemen that you would be paid five hundred pounds every 
quarter for the rest of your life? That would be two thousand 
pounds a year. But the condition is that we are married in this 
house; that you leave the house immediately after the ceremony, 
and that you never afterwards try to know anything about me.’ 

She had finished speaking, speaking throughout in the same 
calm, measured, and yet easy intonation. If she had carved the 
words out on marble they could not have stood more clearly before 
me. I wassilent. ‘Two thousand poundsa year.’ All, more than 
all, the wealth I had ever hoped to acquire suddenly realised. 
And yet, what was the condition on which I was to possess it? 
The words of the condition seemed to stand before me, but their 
meaning was not very clear except in its effects. As well ask a 
man who has just received a stunning blow to diagnose the reasons 
why the blow has stunned him, as have asked me to explain why 
the condition on which I was to receive this wealth seemed to 
turn the wealth itself into ashes. The tears came into my eyes, 
and I remained silent. 

‘ You love some woman, and I should be taking you from her ? 
If so, tell me. God forbid I should do so.’ 

This time she spoke in a tone of sadness and feeling. Why 
did I not tell her that I did love a woman; that I loved her with 
my whole soul, and that that woman was herself? That is what a 
great many people will think a man of spirit would have done. 
As far as spirit means pride, it was pride that prevented me from 
even thinking of doing such a thing. Here was a lady, wealthy, 
refined, highly educated, and highly bred. She had madea plain, 
business-like proposition to me in a plain, business-like manner. 
What right had I to introduce into the discussion an element of 
the possibility of which she had clearly never even dreamt? True, I 
was a gentleman by birth, but I was a shopman by position. To 
have avowed my love for her would have been as grotesque as if I 
were to declare my passion for the next lady who came into Mr. 
Conder’s shop. Of all this I was keenly sensible, for there could be 
no greater gall to my pride than the tone in which she spoke, which 
seemed as if she were unconscious that she could be loved by such 
as I, Instinctiyely I knew that if I deviated in the least from the 
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purely commercial programme she was dictating, the whole matter 
would come to an abrupt and final conclusion. I would have liked, 
goodness knows, to have said that-I would obey her behest without 
reward. But that, I saw, would alter the whole spirit of the con- 
tract in such a way as to destroy the contract itself, and thus 
place us everlastingly apart. If we once went through the form 
of marriage, there was just a possibility of her yet being my wife 
in a higher sense. If I returned to Mr. Conder’s shop we were 
parted for ever. 

This being clearly before my mind, I braced myself up by a 
strong effort, and said— 

‘No, madam. I told you the truth to-day. You are not 
taking me from any woman. But I am surprised, it is a great 
change for me—I perfectly understand the proposition you have 
made. We are to go through a form of marriage, and I am never 
to seek to know anything about you afterwards. Yes, madam, I 
pledge my word of honour to abide by the contract.’ 

She then asked me some questions about myself, taking notes 
of my answers—who my parents were, where I was born, and so 
forth. If she had been a barrister in full practice she could not 
have made the examination more searching and condensed. The 
examination over she took down my address both at Mr. Conder’s 
and at 8 Charlton Crescent, High Street, Islington, and then said— 

‘To-day is Tuesday. You will hear from Mr. Chambers by 
Saturday morning at the latest—probably before that—in the mean- 
time, will you promise me that you will not talk to anybody about 
what has occurred? You will see afterwards that it will be for 
your own benefit not to let the world know how you have become 
possessed of the means that will be yours.’ 

‘ You may be sure, madam,’ I answered, ‘ that I shall keep my 
own counsel. I know nobody that I should be disposed to make 
a confidant of. And even if I did, I should respect your wishes.’ 

‘Now,’ she continued, ‘there is only one other matter that we 
need discuss at present. In your present circumstances it is un- 
necessary for you to return to Mr. Conder, and it is only right that 
you should at once have the means to live in a manner suitable to 
your future position. I shall, if you will allow me, instruct Mr. 
Chambers to see Mr. Conder in the morning and tell him that you 
have been left a legacy which makes you independent. This will 
probably be the best way to explain the matter so as to avoid 
exciting curiosity, and gossip. When the necessary arrangements 
have been made you will be credited by Messrs. Duke, Furnival, & 
Company with a thousand pounds to begin with. In the meantime, 
you must let me return you the purse you gave me to-day.’ 
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She rose and put the purse in my hands, and then said— 

‘You will very likely hear from Mr. Chambers in the course 
of Thursday, but by Saturday morning at the latest. I do not 
think we have anything more to say at present.’ She opened 
the door, I followed her into the hall. She opened the hall-door: 
I could not think of anything more to say than ‘Good-night, 
madam.’ 

She bowed, and said very graciously — 

* Good-night.’ 

The door closed, and I found myself on the steps with my hat 
in one hand and the soft velvet purse in the other. It seemed 
all like a dream. However, I put my hat on my head and the 
purse in my pocket, and walked down Baker Street towards Oxford 
Street. When I got through Portman Square I turned up Lower 
Seymour Street, as I wanted to be quiet, and dreaded the uproar 
of Oxford Street. I walked on looking for some quiet place where I 
could sit down for a few minutes and collect myself; I looked into 
one or two public-houses, but turned away in disgust at the noisy 
crowds I saw inside them. At length I found a quiet-looking 
tavern, and entered at the private bar, which I was pleased to find 
I had to myself. Having called for a glass of ale I sat down. 
There was no one but myself in the house at the time, so after 
serving me the young lady went back to the bar-parlour. I took 
out the purse and, after looking to satisfy,myself that no one could 
observe me, kissed it. It was made of soft blue velvet, with a 
gold clasp, and felt weighty, and bulky. I knew, of course, that 
there was money in it, but so much was I thinking of the giver, 
and so little of the gift, that, if my curiosity had not been suddenly 
excited, I should probably have taken it home unopened. I was 
seized, however, by a sudden curiosity, and opened it. In one 
compartment were a number of sovereigns. In the other two com- 
partments there were rolls of paper. I took out one of these rolls, 
and, to my astonishment, found ten ten-pound Bank of England 
notes. Having replaced them, I took out the other roll and found 
that it was made up of five twenty-pound notes. More than two 
hundred pounds! With trembling hands I replaced the notes, 
and put the purse in my pocket again. Was it a mistake? 
So enormous did the amount seem to me ‘that, for a moment, 
I thought she must have made some mistake. But a minute’s 
reflection satisfied me on that point. It was only consistent with 
what she had promised, and with what she had the evident ability 
to do. I had, then, two hundred pounds that I could call my 
own! For a moment I sat dazed at the fortune, as it seemed, that 
I was carrying about with me. When I began to realise that the 
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money was my own, my first definite emotion was a feeling of 
dread, almost of guilt, at having so much money about me that I 
could do as I pleased with; and then the thought from which 
the emotion had unconsciously sprung began to evolve itself, and 
to present itself more and more clearly to my mind. I was acting 
in a manner that belied my real character and motives. I was, 
to all outward appearance, the mere hireling, the paid puppet of 
the woman who was in reality the mistress of my soul. At first I 
thought of going back to York Place to return the purse, and tell 
her that in obeying her wishes I was actuated by sentiment and 
not by avarice. But a very little reflection told me that if I acted 
in such a manner there would be fixed between the wealthy lady 
and the penniless shop-boy an impassable gulf. She might, and 
probably would, misconstrue my motives. What she would cer- 
tainly do, if she were still at York Place, for I had no proof that 
she lived there, would be to wish me good-night, and shut the door 
against me for ever. The only possibility of winning her, I could 
see clearly, was to take the means that were thus offered to educate 
and fit myself for the sphere of society in which she lived, and 
trust to the chapter of accidents for an opportunity of meeting her 
and gaining her affection. So, resolving that I would make my- 
self worthy to be her husband, and little doubting, in the fondness 
of the moment, that when I had done so we should meet, I got up 
and made my way home. 

I went to Mr. Conder’s shop the next morning as I thought it 
would be more friendly, and more dignified, to see him myself 
before we parted. And, as I anticipated, he made no difficulty in 
terminating our engagement when I told him that I had come in 
for a few thousand pounds. After I left him I went to a shop 
where they sold ready-made clothes, to get some things for im- 
mediate use. 

Three o’clock was the time that was arranged for these clothes 
to be delivered at Charlton Crescent. The intervening time I em- 
ployed in going to different places in the city to pay some debts I 
owed, and then tcok a ’bus to the Angel, and got to Charlton 
Crescent at about ten minutes past three. 

When I opened the door Mrs. Duncan (my landlady) came out 
of her parlour in a great state of excitement to tell me that there 
was a large parcel, and a letter, and a telegram in my bedroom: 
and that the letter had been left about half an hour before by such 
a fashionable-looking young gentleman, who had asked so particu- 
larly whether I had left any word before I went out as to when I 
would be likely to return. 

T ran up to my bedroom. There, sure enough, was a large 
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brown paper parcel on my bed, and on the chest of drawers a 
telegram and a letter, both of which were addressed to-- - 
James Brooke, Esq., 
8 Charlton Crescent, 
Islington, N. 

The handwriting on the envelope of the letter attracted my 
attention. I guessed that the letter was from Mr. Chambers. 
But it was not addressed in the legal hand that I associated with 
a lawyer’s letter. On the contrary, it was addressed in a very flow- 
ing and gentlemanly hand. I opened the telegram first, and read—. 


‘ William Chambers, TO James Brooke, Esq., 
52 Bedford Row, 8 Charlton Crescent, 
W.C. High Street, Islington, N. 


Please favour me with acall immediately you receive this. It 
is important that I should see you at once.’ 


It had been handed in at the post office at ten minutes past 
eleven o’clock. I then opened the letter, which ran as follows :— 


52 Bedford Row, W.C.: July, 187-. 


Dear Sir,—I was in hopes that you would have been at home 
when my telegram was delivered. I wish to see you at your 
earliest convenience, so if you should get this letter in time to be 
at my office by six o’clock p.m. I shall be glad to see you this 
evening. If not I shall expect to see you at the above address 
at ten o’clock to-morrow (Thursday) morning.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


James Brooke, Esq. 


It took me a little time to dress, but I got to Bedford Row 
shortly before five o’clock, and, after waiting for a few minutes 
in the outside office, was shown into Mr. Chambers’s private 
room. 

To tell the truth, I had been getting rather anxious as to the 
reception I should get from Mr. Chambers. Unless there was some 
deep reason which I could not fathom, or even guess at, it seemed 


hardly likely that any solicitor would encourage Miss Grey to 


marry a penniless shop-boy. It was only while I was on my way 
to Bedford Row that I had begun to see the matter in this light ; 
and I had been preparing myself for an encounter with an imagin- 
ary lawyer who was as hard-featured as he was sure to be hard- 
headed. The appearance and manners, however, of the gentleman 
about whom I had been speculating rather vaguely, but very 
anxiously, gave me a complete surprise, 
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He was a tall, spare man with: grey hair and whiskers, and a 
very kindly and intellectual countenance. 

When I entered his room he came forward and shook hands 
with me very cordially, and then asked me to sit down in an arm- 
chair by his desk. After a few casual remarks, in which he men- 
tioned that he had not gone to see Mr. Conder lest I might have 
seen him myself, and, perhaps, have given some version of the 
matter that would not tally with his, he continued :— 

‘I have seen Miss Grey this morning, and she has told me of 
what took place yesterday. One of my principal objects in wishing 
to see you thus early is to place before you, as soon as possible—so 
that you may have time to consider the matter—what appears to 
me to be the real aspect of the case as far as you are concerned. 
I am a good deal older than you are, and have seen a great deal 
more of the world than you have, and, whether you may act on 
the advice that I am about to give youor not, you will, I am sure, 
when you have reflected on it, come to the conclusion that it is at 
least sensible, and well meant. 

‘Miss Grey has, then, I understand, proposed that you shall 
marry her on the condition that she settles 2,000/. a year on you, 
while you pledge yourself never to seek to know her real name or 
anything more about her. And you have accepted the conditions. 
Am I right?’ 

‘ Quite right, sir, 

‘Now, my dear Mr. Brooke, if I were at your age, and if I 
were situated as you were when the offer was made to you, I am 
perfectly sure that I should have done exactly as you have done. 
But, if I had done so, I am sure that I should afterwards have 
been the most miserable man alive. Two thousand a year isa 
fine income; but believe me, that money, like everything else, 
can be bought too dearly. In this case you are surrendering your- 
self to a bondage which, at present, you can hardly understand. 
That is a consideration I wish most strongly to impress upon you, 
and I ask you to reflect most seriously upon it. On the other 
hand, there is the question, What are you to do if this arrangement 
is broken off? It would be most cruel] and unjust, it would be 
absurd, to ask you to break off the engagement unless you were 


otherwise provided for. That is a matter I have carefully con- 


sidered with Miss Grey; and, as she is solely responsible for the 
engagement, I am authorised by her to say that if you wish to do 
that which I most strongly advise you for your own happiness to 
do, namely, to abandon the engagement, she will acknowledge the 
obligation that her conduct has imposed upon her by giving me 
2,000/. to hand over to you. Now think well of the two sides of 
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the question. On the one hand you are doomed to a life of celibacy 
-——married to a woman whom you can never meet again. Wealthy, 
it is true; but whether wealth would be worth having under such 
circumstances, it is for you, from your knowledge of yourself, to 
say. On the other hand, with youth, and health, and brains, you 
start in the race of life with a clear 2,000/. I have myself no 
interest in the matter. You are a stranger to me; Miss Grey is 
merely a client. But I should be false to my duty, and unworthy 
of my position as a solicitor, if I did not warn you of the probable 
consequences of acting rashly in this matter.’ 

He paused as if to invite some comment from me on what he 
had said. I must have looked perplexed, for I had, indeed, a 
question to ask him, a question that was suggested in some way, 
I do not know why, by his remarks: but how to put it into words 
I did not know. Seeing that I was confused, and thinking, prob- 
ably, that I was weighing the issue he had put to me, he con- 
tinued— 

‘Perhaps you would like to consider the matter. I shall be 
here every day between ten and six, and shall be very happy to 
see you at any time you like to look in. Do not stand on any 
ceremony about coming to see me. It will give me the greatest 
pleasure to discuss the matter with you, and, as far as I can, advise 
you. Do you know the motto that Von Moltke, the great Prussian 
General, took for his crest after the Franco-German war ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘Well, it is four German words, “ Erst wagen, denn tragen.” 
Literally it means, “ First think, then act,” or, to use our own slang 
phrase, “ Look before you leap.” Take my advice and follow the 
motto of the Prussian general.’ 

‘Mr. Chambers,’ I said, ‘there is a question I should like to 
ask you, and yet I do not know how to express it.’ 

‘When the Roman Catholics go to confession,’ said Mr. 
Chambers, ‘ they say what they please to their confessor, because 
they know that they are protected by what is termed the Seal of 
Confession, that is, by the obligation of the priest never, under 
any circumstances, to divulge what has passed during confession. 
The obligation of a solicitor to his client is exactly similar. So 
far I have been acting in this matter as solicitor to both sides. 
You may regard yourself as a client of mine at present; and you 
may speak to me with the perfect assurance that anything you may 
say is as secret as if it were whispered into the tomb.’ 

‘It is difficult,’ I replied, ‘to ask the question so as not to be 
misunderstood, or, at least, so as not to run the risk of giving 
offence. Yet, acting as I am in the dark, I think I am entitled 
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to ask it. You and I, sir, are, as you have said, strangers. Miss 
Grey is so much a stranger to me that I have never clearly seen 
her face. For Miss Grey I have the most profound respect. That 
I have the most implicit confidence in you, the fact of my putting 
the question to you will show. Speaking, then, as one who knows 
nothing, to you who know all, or at least much more than I do, I 
ask you, as man to man, this question— 

‘Do I in any way compromise my honour if I marry Miss 
Grey in the way that is proposed ?’ 

We had been looking each other straight in the face while I 
spoke. When I had finished, he said, without the slightest change 
on his countenance, which I had been trying without success to 
read— 

‘Why do you ask ?’ 

‘ Because,’ I replied firmly, ‘if that is so I renounce the whole 
matter.’ 

‘But if it is not so?’ 

‘Then I shall marry Miss Grey.’ I stopped there; I did not 
think it prudent to say what I felt tempted to say, and what would 
have been the truth, that I wanted no reward for doing as she 
wished. For a moment he gave me a look that was searching 
without being obtrusive. Then he said— 

‘I believe that if any words of mine could baulk you in your 
purpose it would be the greatest kindness that was ever done you; 
but I have to speak the truth. As man to man, Miss Grey is a 
pure-minded and virtuous woman, and your honour is not in any 
way compromised by marrying her.’ 

‘ Then, sir, you have my final decision.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Mr. Chambers, very gravely. ‘A wise man 
is always prepared to change his mind if fresh knowledge or re- 
flection should make it expedient to do so. Will you look into 
me to-morrow afternoon at about this hour? In the meantime, 
think well of what I have said ; remember that liberty, like health, 
is a thing the value of which we only realise when we have lost it, 
and that you are sacrificing one of the most precious attributes of 
liberty if you doom yourself to a life of enforced celibacy.’ 

He saw me to the door, where he shook hands warmly with me, 
and I left promising to see him the following afternoon. 

It is not necessary to do more than describe very briefly what 
took place during the next ten or eleven days. On Saturday the 
marriage was fixed for the following Monday week. In the mean- 
time I removed to a set of chambers in Adelphi Terrace, from 
which there was a fine view of the river. Mr. Chambers tried 
several times very hard to alter my resolution, and materially 
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increased the offer of 2,000/. if I would give up thé marriage; but 
as his arguments did not apply to the motives which really in- 
fluenced me, they were rather irrelevant. 

One thing that he was surprised at, I could see, was my in- 
difference as to how the money was to be secured tome. The way 
in which it was done eventually was by a letter to me from Mr. 
Duke and himself making themselves and their executors jointly 
and severally liable to pay me 500/. every quarter so long as I 
abstained from claiming the lady to whom I was about to be 
married, as my wife. This letter, I may mention, was given to me 
without any solicitation on my part; for the monetary portion of 
the transaction was most repulsive to my feelings. I signed with- 
out reading the marriage settlement. When Mr. Chambers began, 
in an apologetic manner, to intimate the reasons why this should 
be done, I saved him the trouble of entering upon any explanation 
by saying that the reasons were too obvious to need being repeated, 
and that I had no wish to pry into Miss Grey’s affairs, 

On the following Thursday week 1,000/. was placed to my 
credit at Messrs. Duke, Furnival, & Company’s bank, and on the 
Monday after, at seven o'clock in the evening, the marriage took 
place, by special licence, at 41 York Place, in the parlour where I 
had had the interview with Miss Grey. 

I walked up to the house at a few minutes to seven o’clock, 
and was shown into the same parlour by the same servant. I had 
not been in the room for more than a minute when Mr. Chambers 
came in looking very fresh and smiling. After a few casual re- 
marks he gave me the wedding-ring, which I was to put on the 

bride’s finger. He had hardly done so when a young clergyman 
; came in in full canonicals, and after him Mr. Duke with a lady 
who wore a white veil of such a thick texture that it would have 
been impossible, had I tried, to distinguish her features. The 
service began at once. I had been previously ‘coached’ by Mr. 
Chambers, and got through my part of the ceremony pretty well ; 
but her responses were given in a much more steady tone than 
mine were. The only bit of information that I gained from the 

} marriage service was that her name was Catherine. Otherwise I 
might as well have been married to a being in another world as to 
the cold statuesque form which was standing by my side, and which 
was presently to vanish from my sight for ever. The service over, 
she sat down while I replied to the questions of the clergyman 
and signed the marriage register. Then, in accordance with our 
previous arrangements, Mr. Chambers and I quietly left the room 
and went upstairs to a richly furnished drawing-room. Here he 
left me for a few minutes, and then returned, saying— 
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‘I think we may leave now. You will do me the pleasure, 1 
hope, to dine with me this evening.’ 

We descended the stairs, and had just got to the hall-door, 
which Mr. Chambers was in the act of opening, when the parlour 
door opened, the veiled figure of the lady I had married came out, 
bowed slightly to both of us—more to me, I thought, than to Mr. 
Chambers—said in a voice in which I could detect no expression 
or emotion, ‘ Farewell,’ glided lightly up the stairs, and disap- 
peared. We both bowed; I could find no word in answer. Mr. 
Chambers opened the door, in a minute it was shut behind us, and 
we were walking towards Oxford Street. 


Parr II. 


NICE. 


Five years passed away after the marriage in York Place without 
anything particularly eventful occurring in my life. I finished 
my education, took a fairly good degree at Cambridge, got called 
to the Bar, and was, perhaps, neither better nor worse than the 
majority of bachelors who have uncontrolled possession of a large 
income. As time passed on, I am ashamed to say that I pretty 
nearly forgot all about Miss Grey. This seems, no doubt, very 
fickle and unromantic. But five years is a long time; and the 
new scenes and circumstances that I was surrounded by after my 
marriage naturally engrossed my attention in a way that those 
who have never experienced such a change of fortune can hardly 
understand or make allowance for. 

I shall take up the thread of my story in the December of 
187-, when I was stopping at Nice with a Mr. Mervin, who was 
about my own age, and a great friend of mine. We left London 
for Nice on the evening after I had gone through the ceremony 
of being called to the Bar; and I devoutly wish that I had space 
to tell how we left London and Paris wrapped up in cold and fog, 
and, after travelling all night, woke up in the morning while the 
train was running along the shores of the Mediterranean, dazzled 
by the wondrous light of that southern climate. The light seemed 
a universal presence. It was unlike anything I could have 
imagined; and the whole of my first day at Nice seemed to me 
like a continued morning. 

On the second night after our arrival we went to a ball at the 
English club. Why we went there I hardly know, for neither of 
us was much of a ladies’ man. Mervin was somewhat a Bohemian, 
and the peculiar position in which I was placed made me avoid 
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the society of ladies, lest I should contract or engender an affection 
that could not be requited— 

We had scarcely entered the ball-room, however, when Mervin 
exclaimed— 

‘Goodness me! Mrs. O'Flaherty, and Miss O’Flaherty too, 
I declare. Weil, this is an unexpected pleasure.’ 

One of the ladies he addressed was a stout, middle-aged matron, 
whose countenance bespoke her nationality quite as unmistakably 
as did her name. Her companion was a tall, fair-haired young 
lady who seemed to me to have one of the most refined and beauti- 
ful faces I had ever seen. 

‘Why, I protest,’ continued Mervin, before either of the ladies 
could say a word in answer to his salutation, ‘my dear Mrs. 
O’Flaherty, it must be a year since we have seen each other, and 
you seem to have grown ten years younger.’ 

‘Tell that yarn to the mounted maranes, Misther Blarney,’ 
said Mrs. O’Flaherty, laughing, and looking quite pleased. 

‘Allow me to introduce my friend Mr. Brooke,’ said Mervin. 
‘Mr. Brooke, Mrs, O’Flaherty ; Mr. Brooke, Miss O’F laherty.’ 

We bowed. 

‘Mr. Brooke was wishing for a partner for the next waltz, 
Miss O'Flaherty. Ican thoroughly recommend him as a waltzer, 
and I am sure you will not blight his wishes,’ continued Mervin. 

I was not wishing for anything of the sort. But I was able to 
dance, which he was not; and, as I knew that he was maliciously 
speculating on my being as unaccomplished as he was in this re- 
spect, it gave me great pleasure to ask Miss O’F laherty if I might 
be her partner. She assented with an easy grace that surprised 
me; for I could not understand how such a refined and lady-like 
girl could be the daughter of such an unalloyed mass of vulgarity 
as Mrs. O’Flaherty was. 

‘Ill kape me eye on yez so that ye won’t have the bother of 
hunting for me when the dance is over,’ said Mrs. O’Flaherty. 
‘I'd be askin’ Misther Marvin to lade me out himself av I was a 
few years younger. But we'll be afther havin’ some liquid refresh- 
ment whilst yer divartin’ yerselves. Would ye take yer foot off me 
tail, if ye plase, sir? ’—this last to a gentleman who had inadvert- 
ently trod on the train of her dress. The people about us were 
beginning to titter. 

One never knows where little accomplishments, which can be 
easily acquired, may turn of use. I had learned to dance, not 
because I intended to go to balls or parties, but because I thought 
it foolish to run the risk of some time or other being placed at a 
disadvantage through want of proficiency in so easy an art. On 
the present occasion I was rewarded by having a most delightful 
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companion during a considerable portion of the evening. At first 
our conversation was, of course, of a more or less commonplace 
character. When the first waltz was over we found that Mervin 
had escaped from Mrs. O’Flaherty. But the worthy dame had got 
a companion of her own sex and age, and when I had supplied 
them with some of the ‘liquid refreshment’ they were both 
partial to, ‘ Polly,’ as she called her beautiful daughter, was free 
to join me in another dance. How Miss O'Flaherty could be 
her daughter was an enigma which completely baffled me. There 
was not a particle of family likeness between them; and while Mrs. 
O’Flaherty was the embodiment of good-natured vulgarity, Miss 
O'Flaherty was a clever, highly educated young lady, whose per- 
fectly self-possessed and polished manners showed unmistakably 
that she had been brought up in the society of people who were, 
to put it mildly, better bred than her mother. ’ 

Our conversation, as I have said, was at first about common- 
place matters, such as the difference of the climate in England 
and the South of France in winter; the difference of English and 
French customs; the light literature of the day, and so on. I 
have heard a story of an eminent Queen’s Counsel who had been 
examining the Duke of Wellington before a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, and who, on being asked by a friend if he had been examin- 
ing the great Duke, replied, ‘ No, it was he who was examining me.’ 

I felt in somewhat the same predicament with Miss O’F laherty. 
There was nothing of the blue-stocking or the doctrinaire about 
her. She was perfectly unpretentious, and un-self-conscious. But 
she was so full of information, and her memory and imagination 
moved so quickly and naturally, that whatever subject we spoke 
about she seemed to lead the conversation. At length, as we were 
sitting in a retired part of the room, and were speaking about 
music, I told her of a musician I knew, who had a dog that he 
had to put out of the room before the music began, because it 
cried so much. 

‘Indeed,’ said Miss O’Flaherty, ‘how thoughtless. If he 
had left the door open the poor dog would no more have left the 
room than you or I would—that is,’ she added with a smile, ‘if it 
were music that made the poor animal cry.’ 

‘I confess, Miss O’F laherty,’ I said, ‘that Ido not understand you.’ 

‘What!’ she said, looking at me in surprise, ‘ you don’t know 
why some animals, like some human beings—only some—cry when 
they hear music—not noise, but music ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I have often wondered.’ 

‘And all your learning has not enabled you to answer so easy 
a question ?’ she said, in a tone of sarcasm. 
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‘I do not pretend to much learning,’ I answered, ‘but I have 
never heard any explanation of the fact.’ 

‘Very likely not,’ she answered: ‘the man who put the poor 
animal out of the room knew, possibly, less of his art than his dog 
did. The dog cried for the same reason that a human being 
might have cried, because the music roused in its mind unsatisfied 
longings that tortured it by the vagueness and certainty with which 
they spoke of a state higher and better than the poor animal could 
understand.’ 

‘I am surprised I did not think of so natural an explanation,’ I 
said. ‘My friends say I am music mad, and, indeed, music is 
almost a mania with me. I wonder it did not occur to me why 
the lower animals are affected by music as we are.’ 

‘Because,’ she answered, ‘they have got the highest power of 
the critic, the power of spontaneously registering the effect of 
what they hear on their own minds, whilst we, as a rule, can do 
little more than judge of what we hear, not by our own original 
capacity of appreciation, which is for each individual the true 
touchstone of art, but by some preconceived, and probably badly 
conceived, model, as if the beautiful were moulded in any one 
form. No wonder that with such principles of criticism Haydn 
and Mozart had unfitted the world to understand Beethoven— 
melodists in excelsis though they were.’ 

‘Then Beethoven is your favourite composer,’ I ventured to 
remark. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I think I may say his works are my principal 
recreation.’ 

‘I am afraid it is against etiquette to make such a request,’ 
I said diffidently, ‘but I, too, am a worshipper of Beethoven. 
Unfortunately I was never taught any instrument, and I do not 
hear his music as often as I could wish. Will you forgive me if 1 
say that it would give me great pleasure to hear you play some of 
his works ?’ 

She replied in a laughing tone which at once brought the con- 
versation down from the rather sentimental latitudes into which it 
had been straying. 

‘You should speak of my “reading” of his works—that is, I 
believe, the correct expression. I am afraid that if you heard 
my poor performance you would say, as a gentleman said to his 
daughter, on whose musical education he had been expending a 
great deal of money— 


“When Orpheus played, he touched the rocks and trees, 
But you, my lady, only touch the keys.” 
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However, we have déjewner at half past eleven, and if you like to 
join us any morning I shall be happy to let you hear my interpre- 
tation of Beethoven—such as it is.’ 

‘Next to the present time there is no time so sure as the im- 
mediate future, and if I thought that you would not be too tired 
after to-night, I should do myself the honour to accept your kind 
invitation to-morrow morning.’ 

‘I shall not stay here much longer,’ said Miss O’Flaherty, 
smiling. ‘And, as to my being tired, I expect to be out before 
eight o’clock in the morning. So, if you like to come, we—for I 
think I can speak for my aunt—shall be happy to see you; and 
after déjewner you will have an opportunity of criticising my 
performance, for I generally play the piano for an hour or two 
in the middle of the day. We are stopping at the Maison Nor- 
mande, on the Promenade des Anglais.’ 

If we had been in England there would have been something 
shocking in a young lady | giving such an invitation to a stranger 
with whom she had merely danced at a public ball. But we were 
not in England, and Miss O’Flaherty spoke with an unconscious 
ease and authority that made the whole arrangement seem quite 
natural. If she had been her own mother she could not have 
chaperoned herself more effectively or gracefully. 

*I shall be very punctual, I said, in a serious tone, which I 
intended to be very respectful. 

‘I hope you will keep your word better with me than you have 
with my aunt,’ she replied, laughing. ‘You promised to bring me 
back as soon as the last dance was over,’ saying which she rose, and 
I had to follow her in quest of Mrs. O’F laherty. 

So then Mrs. O’Flaherty was only her aunt and not her 
mother. ‘Thank God,’ I said to myself. Why thank God? 
Why, because I was in love with her. I did not realise it quite 
at once. We found Mrs. O’Flaherty. They left early. I saw 
them into their carriage, and left the ball as soon as they had 
gone. It was not till I got out into the beautiful, soft, southern 
night that I realised the words of Mr. Chambers when I announced 
my intention of marrying Miss Grey: ‘I believe that if any words 
of mine could baulk you in your purpose, it would be the greatest 
kindness that was ever done you.’ 

‘Why did he not baulk me?’ I asked myself, angrily and 
illogicaliy. I had met my better self in Miss O’Flaherty. She 
was the being for whom I had unconsciously yearned through all 
these years. Was I to be kept from her by a phantom ? 

I lay awake nearly the whole of that night, and did not get to 
sleep until shortly before I was called at half past eight o’clock, 
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It was a few minutes after nine when I came down to the 
coffee-room. We had ordered an English breakfast, and Mervin 
was pouring out his coffee when I came into the room. 

‘Just in time,’ he said, by way of salutation, helping himself 
as he spoke, in a way which showed that he would not havedelayed - 
his breakfast if I had been late. ‘Why, I had no idea that you 
could dance.’ 

‘Much obliged for your kindness in saying that I could.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he answered. ‘ Don’t mention it; I thought I'd take 
a rise out of you. Beaten with my own weapons. Lost the ador- 
able Polly for my pains F 

‘I hope you have nothing to say against Miss O’Flaherty,’ 
I said, getting angry. ‘If you have it had better not be said in 
my presence.’ 

‘ Hulloa! “ pistols for two, coffee for one,”’ said Mervin, laugh- 
ing. ‘All I have to say, my dear fellow, is that for a woman who 
is not a coquette, and who is one of the truest women alive, she is 
the greatest man-slayer I have ever known. What I could never 
make out is how she could belong to such a clan as the O’Fla- 
hertys of O’Flaherty Hall (as we called it), Bedford Square. But 
“dull Boetia gave a Pindar birth,” and I suppose that it was on the 
same principle that nature permitted the late Michael O’F laherty, 
of money-lending renown, to be the sire of a woman who would 
be an Empress if rank were the reward of merit and not accident.’ 

‘So her father was a money-lender,’ I said, helping myself to 
some cutlets. 

‘A prigce among money-lenders,’ rejoined Mervin, ‘a man 
whose rate per cent. rose in a very direct proportion to your 
necessities, and who never deserted his prey while there was a 
drop of blood left in its carcass. But, “ rest his sowl,” he’s been 
dead these last three years.’ 

‘But O’Flaherty is not a Jewish name,’ I remarked. 

‘ Jewish name be hanged !’ said Mervin. ‘ Does it follow that if 
a man is a money-lender he must also be a Jew? That’s the way 
that one generation goes on repeating the follyof another. Because 
the Jews were the bankers of the world at a time when, owing to 
the ignorance of our thieving and bloodthirsty ancestors, banker 
and money-lender were synonymous, every man who is a money- 
lender is at once set down asa Jew. No, he was not a Jew, but 
an Irishman ; and let me tell you that in London, at least, for 
every one Jew there are a dozen gentiles who are money-lenders, 
and that whereas the Jew is generally a fairly straight man of 
business, the gentile is generally an unmitigated seamp. The Jew 
means business. You can rely on his word; asa rule, he lends his 
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own money, and his rate of interest depends on the security you 
have to offer; for there is a perfectly open market, and Jews are 
just as ready as gentiles to lend at bank rate when the necessary 
security is forthcoming. The gentile money-lender, on the other 
hand, is generally a man whose only idea of business is to lie like 
Ananias ; and very often he is not a bond-fide money-lender at all, 
but a middle-man, with whom you are probably wasting your time.’ 

‘Was Mr. O’Flaherty one of this class ? ” 

‘Yes and no. He had plenty of money to lend, but he had 
not the courage to part with it unless he could get sixty per cent. 
compound interest on security that would have satisfied the 
Governors of the Bank of England, or unless his avarice was 
excited by the prospect of getting a thoroughly fat pigeon fast in his 
nets. He was not so bad during the last three or four years of his 
life, for Miss Polly, who had come home from school to live with 
him, and who was an beiress in her own right, kept a pretty sharp 
eye on him, and did a great deal to purify the moral atmosphere 
of O'Flaherty Hall. It was a pandemonium at one time, I can 
assure you.’ 

‘But how could a girl like her live in such a house ?’ 

‘She wanted him to leave London. At one time they took a 
house in Hastings, but the force of habit was too much for him, 
and in three months or so he was back in town again. He could 
not do without his old haunts and associates; Miss O’Flaherty 
came back with him. She had her own suite of apartments in the 
house in Bedford Square, and, I need not say, never showed her- 
self amongst her father’s guests, or clients, or hangers-on, or what- 
ever you may choose to call them. But her presence, though 
unseen, exercised a great influence. Old O’Flaherty could not, of 
course, ever be thoroughly reformed, but, after she came to live in 
Bedford Square, he held his receptions in taverns, or such places, 
and not at his own house, and the host of nobs and snobs of all 
sorts who came to him as touts or tipsters or to borrow money, had 
mostly to seek for him abroad. I have often pitied poor Miss 
O’Flaherty: I believe she has sacrificed herself for a thoroughly 
worthless father. She lived with him, I am certain, to keep him 
from his evil ways. And Iam sure that the reason why she refused 
one or two very eligible suitors was that she was too proud to 
marry a man who must have despised her father.’ 

‘That would be rather too romantic a reason to influence a 
woman in such a matter,’ I remarked. 

‘I grant you it would as far as the ordinary run of women are 
concerned,’ replied Mervin, ‘but Miss O’Flaherty is made of 
sterner stuff than most women are, and she must have known that 
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while her father was alive his reputation would always place her 
at a disadvantage both with her husband's family and in society. I 
cannot think of anything more galling to a really clever, high- 
spirited woman, as she is, than to know that there are circum- 
stances connected with her family which would be a constant 
source of shame to her husband.’ 

There seemed to me to be an element of romance in the 
story that Mervin told me about Miss O’Flaherty which, if it 
were possible, increased my affection for her. My compassion was 
excited by the tale, and compassion has been well defined to be 
momentary love. As I walked along the Promenade, by the shore 
of the Mediterranean, about an hour after breakfast I debated with 
myself, in a perfect agony, the question whether I ought to call upon 
her. I knew that as a man of sense and honour it was my duty to 
her, and to myself, to leave Nice at once, for I felt certain that if I 
came under the influence of her presence again my passion would 
overcome me and I should tell her of my love. On the other hand, 
I felt drawn towards her by an irresistible spell. 

How the matter would have ended if I had not run across Mrs. 
O’Flaherty, I do not know; but my accidentally meeting her left 
me no escape, and in a few minutes I found myself in a hand- 
somely furnished parlour talking to Miss O’Flaherty, who looked 
more bewitching than ever in a light-blue morning costume. 
When the déjewner was over, Mrs. O'Flaherty retired to have a 
snooze, as she called it, and presently Miss O'Flaherty sat down to 
the piano. 

Of her performance, I can only say that she seemed to me to 
play as Beethoven or Mendelssohn might themselves have played. 
The instrument seemed a living thing in her hands, It spoke out 
of love and hope and joy, of sorrow and affliction. It seemed like 
a spirit to intercede between us, and to tell me that in spite of all 
human laws and ceremonies she, and she alone, was my wife. I 
must have been mad when I told her of my love—told her my whole 
story, told her in words I could never recall—fierce, frantic words 
I am afraid they were—that without her life was worthless to me— 
begged her to fly with me to some far-off country where we could 
live for each other unknown, and where our union would be sanctified 
by our love, and then sank intoa chair horrified at what I had done. 

She had risen from the piano while I was speaking, and was 
standing by the mantelpiece. Her countenance was as pale as 
death : it was as white and, save for a strange light that shone 
from her eyes, as expressionless as the face of a corpse. She did 
not interrupt me by a word or a sign, only stood and looked me 
straight in the face while I spoke. 
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I had been sitting for nearly a minute with my face in my 
hands, stupefied with shame and terror, when these words rang in 
my astonished ears. 

‘You have asked me to be your mistress : what guarantee have 
I that you would have asked me to be your wife if you were free ?’ 

‘This guarantee,’ I cried, ‘ and this atonement for what I have 
done. I shall leave to-night for London. If I possibly can I shall 
have the marriage with Miss Grey dissolved. In any case, I shall 
live in future on my own earnings, and not on her money. I shall 
start by the first ship for Australia. I shall take one hundred 
pounds to commence my new life with, and I shall never rest until 
I have repaid every farthing of the money I now loathe myself for 
having received in such a manner—innocent as my intentions were 
at first.’ 

‘And it was for love, not for money, that you married Miss 
Grey,’ she said, the tears dropping from her eyes as she spoke. 

‘It was the dream of a boy,’ I answered; ‘and when I have 
gone you will have this guarantee of the purity of my feelings for 
you—however much I have erred—-that having dared to tell you 
of my love, I have exchanged wealth for poverty and exile, rather 
than live on the income I have derived from the woman who has 
made it impossible for me to ask you to be my wife.’ 

‘Sit down for a moment,’ she said, standing with her elbows on 
the mantelpiece, and her face buried in her hands. TI had risen 
from my seat, but I did as she asked. We neither of us spoke for 
a minute or two, Then she said, without raising her face from her 
hands :— 

‘You would have asked me to be your wife if you were not 
married ?’ 

‘Good God! of course I would—you know I would,’ I cried in 
wonder. 

‘And if I could find out a means by which I could legally be 
your wife, would you take me?’ 

I sprang from my seat and was standing by her side imploring 
her to tell me what she meant, and telling her that life was worth- 
less to me without her, when suddenly she threw her arms round 
my neck, crying as she did so :— 

‘ My darling cousin, I am your wife. It was me whom you 
married in York Place. I loved you as you loved me from the 
first. I have been following your career all these years, wondering 
whether you could love me when you were a man, and in your 
rightful position, as I knew that you loved me when we were 
married.’ 

Of what followed I cannot trust myself to speak. 
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It was about an hour afterwards, as we were sitting by the 
Mediterranean, that I heard from her own lips the explanation of 
the enigma of our marriage. 

I wish that I had space to tell the whole story in her own 
words, but I must summarise a considerable portion of the tale. 
I shall, therefore, only repeat as much as is necessary to enable 
the reader to understand our respective positions on the day we 
met in Chandos Street. 

Her mother, who was the only child of a wealthy cotton-spinner, 
died when she was about three years old. When she was about 
twelve the grandfather, who had disowned his daughter for marry- 
ing Michael O'Flaherty, also died. And, as he was a widower, 
childless and intestate, Miss O’F laherty, of course, became entitled 
to the whole of his property—amounting to nearly 250,000/. My 
father was a first cousin of her mother. About two years before 
his death he got involved in some bill transactions with Michael 
O’Flaherty, and the result was that Michael O’Flaherty got posses- 
sion without, practically speaking, any consideration of a rever- 
sionary interest that my father had in 2,000/. The reversion fell 
in about twelve months afterwards, but, as my father had parted 
with it, I was left penniless at his death. This had been discovered 
by Miss O’Flaherty a short time before I met her in Chandos 
Street. Miss O’Flaherty had been educated at a French convent ; 
and Mervin was right in his surmises as to the reasons that in- 
duced her to live in Bedford Square, and to discard the numerous 
suitors to her hand and fortune. Amongst these suitors was an 
elderly Baronet, who sought by marrying her to recoup the fortune 
he had squandered in betting and dissipation. In his attempt 
to gain Miss O’Flaherty he was seconded by his mother. And 
Michael was so pleased at having a Baronet for a son-in-law that 
he and, at his instance, his sister—not the one who was in Nice— 
brought all the pressure they could to bear on Miss O’Flaherty, 
to induce her to marry a man whom she knew to be a worthless 
voué, and whom she despised as such. 

I may now continue the narrative in her own words :— 

‘When you told me your history I was horrified to think that 
a gentleman’s son, and one who for years had been educated in the 
society of gentlemen, should be in such a position, and still more 
horrified to think that you were my own cousin, and that you had 
been brought to such a state by the conduct of my father. I felt 
it a solemn duty to do something to atone for what you had 
suffered at my father’s hands. But how? A young lady cannot 
very well make large presents of money to a young gentleman 
without the risk of her conduct being misconstrued ; and I could 
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not tell you who I was, and why I assisted you, without reflecting 
on my father’s conduct in a. way that I could not bring myself to 
do. Then, suddenly, the thought flashed through my mind that 
if we were married I could atone to you for all that you had 
endured, and end for ever any risk of my being Lady Barton; for, 
to tell you the truth, I felt that I was being overcome, as one 
woman is not much against two women, and two men, especially 
when they are all older than herself, and almost the only people 
whom she knows. But then again there wasa difficulty. A woman 
cannot very well propose to a man; and, besides, my good sir, you 
were not very well fit at the time to be lord and master of myself 
and a household. Still, 1 knew that I should find some way out 
of the difficulty, so I made the appointment with you to meet me 
that night at York Place, at the house of the Mrs. O’Flaherty 
whom you know and, I am afraid, have been laughing at. How- 
ever, she is a very good woman, and always does exactly as I tell 
her, without asking any questions. Well, I considered the matter, 
and the result of my deliberations was, that if we were married 
there would be an end of the persecution I was enduring about 
Sir Henry Barton. Your conduct was very nice. You showed a 
very pretty spirit when you refused the money I offered you in 
Chandos Street, and, for once at least, made me thoroughly 
ashamed of myself. But, nevertheless, I was determined, my good 
sir, that, if I could manage it, you should first fit yourself to 
be my husband, and then declare your affection for me before I 
acknowledged myself to be your wife. 

‘ Accordingly I kept my veil down when I saw you in York 
Place, so that you should not be able to recognize me too easily, 
and married you in such a way that you did not know anything 
about me, even the Christian name by which I am usually called ; 
for while Catherine is my real name, Polly is only a pet name my 
father gave me. My intention was to give you the means to take 
your position in the world as a gentleman, and to leave it to your- 
self to use them rightly.’ 

‘But suppose that I had not used them rightly? Suppose that 
I had done what a good many men would have done if they were 
in my place—taken to racing and other pastimes of the kind ?’ 

‘Oh, I knew that that was not at all likely. But if you had 
I should have stopped you. I knew from Mr. Chambers how you 
were getting on, and as long as you were studying hard and taking 
your degree, and getting called to the Bar, I let you alone. If I 
had found that you were getting into bad habits I should have 
come to look after you myself; and I should have reformed you 
very speedily, for I am very determined.’ 
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‘But suppose,’ I remonstrated, ‘that in your absence I had 
fallen in love with somebody else ?’ 

‘ Well, I declare, one would think you had been consulting with 
Mr. Chambers,’ she replied ; ‘ for you are raising all the objections 
that he raised. I did not suppose anything of the kind. You 
were in love with me when you married me, and then you fell in 
love with your books, which made you perfectly safe. You have 
got on exceedingly well, much better than you probably would if 
you had had a wife dangling about after you. But suppose you 
had fallen in love with a second woman, don’t you think that I 
would have been a great fool if I could not have made you fall in 
love with a third woman ?’ 

‘Unquestionably. But what, may I ask, did Mr. Chambers 
think of the proceeding ?’ 

‘Oh, he was greatly opposed to it at first. But I told him 
plainly that if he did not assist me I should get somebody else 
who would, though of course I would be very sorry to leave him. 
When he saw you he thought you a very nice lad—a great im- 
provement on Sir Henry Barton—and he has since come to the 
conclusion that there was a good deal of method in my madness. 
He is waiting now with some curiosity to hear how we have got 
on, for it was from him I heard that you had started for Nice.’ 

‘Then you have only come since I arrived ?’ 

‘That is all. I got a letter from Mr. Chambers the evening 
you left London saying you were going that evening to Nice. 
You had been called to the Bar, and had done all that I wanted 
you to do,so I made Mrs. O’Flaherty accompany me, and followed 
you the next night. We heard about the ball from an old colonel 
whom she knows here, and I made him get us tickets for it, and 
went to it on the chance of seeing you.’ 

‘And what would you have done if I had ceased to care about 
you ?’ 

‘ Well, that I suppose would have depended on what I thought 
of you. I had lived without you for five years, and if you had 
changed into a nasty unamiable creature I could have done without 
you for the rest of my life. But then nice people don’t change into 
nasty people any more than sapphires or diamonds change into bits 
of flint or granite.’ 

‘ You have an answer for everything, I said, laughing. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘that is what Mr. Chambers used to say. 
But talking about Mr. Chambers reminds me that the letter you 
got from him and Mr. Furnival was all a piece of nonsense. The 
20001. a year is secured to you in the marriage settlement, and 
you would not have forfeited anything if you had insisted on 
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knowing who I was. My object was to put myself out of your 
mind as much as possible by making you think that you would 
never. see me again, so that you might attend to your books, and 
fit yourself for the world, and let me know your real opinion of 
me when you were competent to form one. And now I must get 
back, for Mrs. O'Flaherty is returning to London this evening.’ 

‘So soon!’ I cried involuntarily, in a tone of pleasurable 
surprise. 

‘Now stop that,’ she said. ‘Mrs. O'Flaherty is a very good 
woman indeed, and you have not got rid of her yet, for we are 
going to accompany her as far as Cannes, unless you prefer to stop 
here with Mr. Mervin.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ I said. ‘I shall go to Cannes.’ 

We left Nice by an evening train. Mervin was at Monaco, 
where he usually passed his day; and as he spent most of his time 
at Monaco, and had several friends in Nice, I did not feel as 
much compunction as I might otherwise have felt in leaving a 
letter for him, which he would get on his return at about ten 
o'clock, saying that I had been taken away from Nice by urgent 
business, the nature of which he would learn in due course if he 
watched the matrimonial advertisements in the ‘Times.’ We got 
out of the train at Cannes, leaving Mrs. O’Flaherty to go on to 
Marseilles en rowte for London. 

As we drove up to the hotel I took out my purse to pay the 
fare. 

‘ Why, that is a lady’s purse,’ said Mrs. Brooke, who was sitting 
by my side. ‘ Who had the audacity to give it to you?’ 

‘A Miss Grey, who was an old sweetheart of mine,’ I replied. 

‘Then I am jealous,’ said Mrs. Brooke. And she always says 
that she is jealous of Miss Grey. However, Miss Grey is the only 
person who has ever given her cause for jealousy. 

Three days afterwards the numerous readers of the matrimonial 
announcements in the London daily papers were informed of a 
marriage which had taken place by special licence at 41 York Place 
five years previously, between James Brooke, only son of the late 
Rev. Robert Brooke, and Catherine O’Flaherty, only daughter of 
the late Michael O’Flaherty, Esq. 

W. H. STACPOOLE. 
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Tue tumulus of Chadbury Hill was a standing testimony to the 
good taste of Prehistoric Man. Situated in one of the loveliest 
spots in the south of England, it demonstrated to future ages that 
he had as much an eye for effect as any enterprising owner of a 
public house ‘ with a commanding corner position.’ On the sum- 
mit of the earth-mound the gaze travelled over an unopposed 
range of cornfields, meadows, woodlands, gleaming hamlets, long 
wind-swept reaches of chalk-down encircled afar off by the azure 
cincture of the ocean. Civilisation as represented by the ubiqui- 
tous steam-engine, and smart red-brick Queen Anne villas, and 
grasping lodging-house keepers had not, as yet, penetrated to 
Chadbury. Though visited during summer by an eminent arche- 
ological body intent on ransacking and research, it had escaped 
the eye of the great picnicing public. No blackened turf, no 
broken gingerbeer bottles, or gadding corks and straying papers 
and scattered orange-peel betrayed the presence of ’Arry and his 
Dinah ‘out for a day.’ The only human habitations for miles 
round were the farmhouse at the foot of the hill, and a little 
cottage nestling in the hollow. 

Harriet Johnson and Helen Goring, the two ladies who occu- 
pied one of the cosy bay-windowed sitting-rooms set aside for the 
use of the summer boarders at the farm, had hitherto lodged 
together in the stuffy apartments of a dingy London suburb. The 
former was an elderly art-student whose pictures had not, as yet, 
been accepted by aught but the stingiest of dealers. The latter, who 
was spending her vacation at Chadbury, was a teacher at a neigh- 
bouring high school. Miss Goring was a young woman well versed 
in all the isms and ologies of the day, holding advanced views after 
Darwin and Spencer, and equally advanced opinions as to the ulti- 
mate destiny of her sex. An authority on evolution and environ- 
ment, and the survival of the fittest; an iconoclast of the idols 
and superstitions of an effete Past—with starry blue eyes fringed 
by dense black lashes, a delicate complexion like a dog-rose, and 
auburn hair streaked with multitudinous gold threads like the 
twisted sunbeams in a brook. She was totally devoid of the 
romance with which her friend brimmed over. Nowadays one 
must look for sentiment to the old, not to the children of the Iron 
Age of Science. The fair reader who dropped the sympathetic 
tear over ‘ Lara,’ and ‘ The Corsair,’ and ‘The Fire-worshippers,’ 
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has for a descendant a practical young person who prefers a trea- 
tise on sanitary laws to the finest lyric that was ever penned. For 
the rest, Helen Goring was a good, hard-working girl who sent 
liberal instalments of her slender salary to augment the half-pay 
on which a widow-lady and three little boys subsisted in a shabby- 
genteel cottage in Clifton. 

In the winter, Chadbury Hill, swept by the hurricane from the 
sea, by blinding snowstorms and indriving rain torrents, must have 
been bleak and desolate to a degree. But on this majestic August 
day it seemed the most desirable of places, with swift lights and 
shadows chasing each other over its thymy slopes, and the level 
country beneath bathed in a yellow glory. After settling herself 
and her shady hat on a camp-stool behind a tall easel, on whose 
canvas she vainly endeavoured to portray a portion of the magnifi- 
cent panorama unrolled at her feet, Miss Harriet was now lost in 
one of her impossible day-dreams of splendid pictures (as yet un- 
drawn) accepted by a grateful Academy (as yet unborn). Mean- 
while her young companion, in an antiquarian ecstasy up and 
round the barrow, had wandered down the farther side where the 
little cottage sheltered itself under the shoulder of the hill. She 
had tapped and chipped with her geological hammer, and observed 
the salient features of the scene in the notebook, between whose 
pages she carefully pressed a rare mountain plant, ignoring the 
nodding harebells as comparatively unworthy of a botanist’s 
regard, however cerulean their tint. Presently she awakened to 
the fact that her excursion under the hot August sun had rendered 
her excessively thirsty. The cottage, picturesquely delightful to 
an artist’s eye, with its steep thatched roof and whitewashed 
walls, possessed for an archeological mind full of the wattled huts 
of a primitive epoch merely the utilitarian advantage of possibly 
affording her a drink of water. A venerable peasant, whose white 
locks strayed in patriarchal fashion on an arcadian and antiquated 
smock-frock, sat on a three-legged stool in the doorway basking 
in the sun. Leaning his arms on his crutches, he surveyed the 
young lady with a smile of encouraging benevolence. In the dim 
Dutch interior a woman was washing, in a capacious red tub, the 
multifarious clothes that will eventually join their comrades on 
the line at the back of the house, where they flung particoloured 
streamers in the high west wind. 

‘Can you oblige me with a glass of water?’ 

As the woman, with a preliminary wipe on her apron of her 
soapy arms, proceeded to accede to this request, the girl standing 
on the threshold allowed her gaze to rove absently over the 
scrupulously clean little room. It wandered from the ruddy pot 
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of balsam in the small diamond-paned window to a fine robust- 
coloured picture tacked on the opposite wall of the childhood of 
the Royal Family, where H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was repre- 
sented playing with an orange setter the precise hue of the late 
Prince Consort’s waistcoat; till it finally reached a broken dis- 
coloured old bone, with several irregular markings thereon, lying 
on the shelf of the overhanging fireplace. The science that 
‘would peep and botanise upon its mother’s grave’ could not, of 
course, resist the opportunity of investigating further. 

‘May I look at that, if you please ?’ 

At this the patriarchal Arcadian hobbled up with amazing 
celerity from his post at the door. 

‘Sartainly, Miss, sartainly. Betsy, you go along and fetch 
the lady the wa-ater, d’ye hear? There be a sight of money bid 
for that bit of bone, I do assure you, Miss. Look well at it, lady, 
it’s worth it. At least so says the young gent as came here this 
mornin’. He do think a power of it’—the cackle at the remem- 
brance changing into a groan as he stretched upwards to the 
chimney-shelf. ‘ Rhoomatics, Miss!’ in apologetic explanation as 
he handed down the bone. ‘It’s my legs, Miss. I’d be a young 
man if it was na for my legs. They’ve got old afore the rest of 
me. I’d be as gay a young spark as any o’ them if it was na for 
my legs,’ looking down with melancholy pride at those offending 
members. 

‘Yes?’ faintly. As she turned that broken fragment of an 
animal’s horn over in her hand her heart, after the first sudden 
stoppage, beat with the sickening haste of a great emotion. ‘ Did 
I understand you to say that—that the gentleman wished to buy 
this from you ?’ 

‘Jest so, Miss. At first he axed one ‘arf crown, then another 
‘arf crown, then ‘arf a sovereign. But na,na,saysI. If it be of 
such vally I ain’t going to part with it to the first bidder. I 
knows what’s doo to myself and it. I’m keeping it,’ with increas- 
ing hilarity, ‘ till I makes up my mind if it’s worth my whiles to 
let it go.’ 

‘From where did you get it?’ 

‘Yon big mound ; jest after them lot who came in vans had 
left "—so in this irreverent bean-feaster fashion describing the 
respected members of a learned antiquarian society in their hand- 
some two-horsed waggonettes. ‘I had just topped the hill and sat 
me down for a little, being a trifle blown. I be short-winded, 
Miss. I stretches out my old legs,’ bringing those appendages 
again to the front, much to Miss Goring’s secret disgust, ‘ and 
knocks my left ’un agen summat hard in a lump of airth that the 
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folk had loosened. So I reaches it to me and breks it open with 
my sticks, and I finds this bit of a bone with these queer little 
scratches on it when I peeled away the dirt.’ 

‘Are you sure that these carvings—scratches, I mean,’ hastily 
correcting herself, ‘ were on it when you first discovered it? Are 
you sure, quite, quite sure?’ breathlessly, yet with the educational 
tone of the high school very perceptible in each well-articulated 
syllable. ‘Can you give me your sacred word of honour that, to 
the best of your belief, no one could possibly have touched that 
bone before you took it from the tumulus ? ’ 

‘ Ain’t I sure, Miss? Ain’t I speakin’ gospel truth? Well, 
here I swears on the Book,’ bringing his right hand down with a 
hearty thump on the well-worn cover of an adjacent Bible, ‘ that 
no one could have laid so much as a lettle finger on this ’ere bone 
afore I fetched it out of yon mound, or toomlee as the gentry calls 
it,’ promptly and proudly enriching his vocabulary. 

‘Thank you,’ almost inaudibly. ‘ Well, I will come again and 
have another talk with you about it. In the meantime, don’t let 
any one, no matter what they say or promise, induce you to part 
with that bone,’ emphatically. 

‘You may depend on me, Miss. I rayther think that ’ere 
young gent won’t get the inner side of Jeremiah Muggins—which 
is me, Miss,’ lifting a polite finger to his forelock. 

Mechanically bestowing a small silver coin in Mr. Muggins’s 
outstretched palm, and utterly oblivious of the glass of water 
coming from the well at the back, Helen left the cottage. Thirst, 
heat, fatigue, all physical sensations were lost in the tremendous 
tumult evoked by the sight of that old scratched bone. Was it 
possible? Did that simple old peasant indeed hold for the present 
what Helen Goring was determined to obtain for the future, a 
perfectly unique specimen of the carvings of Prehistoric Man ? 
A figure etched by a sharp flint-headed instrument on the horn of 
one of the prehistoric oxen slaughtered at the chieftain’s funeral 
feast, whose body had lain under the barrow at the top of Chad- 
bury Hill! A portrait of Primitive Man of the newer Stone Age 
by himself! Doubtless so depicted during a pause in the hideous 
riot of his blood-stained banquet. A severely archaic sketch, 
mainly consisting of straight and horizontal strokes, yet with a 
certain rude force in the upright attitude; with two outspread 
arms terminating in five lines that represented somewhat dispro- 
portionately large hands; a circle for a face enclosing two smaller 
circles for eyes, and a slit for a mouth. What was that much- 
lauded prize, the drawing of the Mammoth on its own tusk by that 
Landseer of still remoter days, the Caveman of the Dordogne, to 
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this? This first formulated forerunner of the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, the glories of the Renaissance, cut clear and sharp, despite 
its hegrimed condition, as if it were but yesterday. Poor pre- 
historic artist-soul, pent, darkened, striving after its own maimed 
fashion to give utterance to a diviner impulse than the brutal 
everyday life of his fellows, the feasting, the hunting, the slaying! 
What would not the members of that archzological association 
who pottered around and above it, unseeing and unsuspecting, only 
a few months ago, have given for such a matchless antiquarian 
treasure? Oh! the rapture of reading a lengthy paper on her 
stupendous discovery to a circle of open-mouthed greybeards with 
all the alphabet after their world-renowned names! What a vista 
of fame it opened! Fame that she would leap into with one bound ! 
Fame that at last would vindicate a woman’s claim to be handed 
down to posterity as a scientific benefactor of the human race! 
But ‘the young gent who bid for it’? The ghastly thought sud- 
denly chilled her enthusiasm to zero. He will lay a superior claim. 
He certainly will not relinquish such a splendid opportunity of 
distinguishing himself without a keen struggle. Well—plucking 
up her spirits—she ought to be able to circumvent him with her 
woman’s wit. Men have been so wont to talk about woman’s wit 
in the kindly, patronising tone they descant on animals’ instinct, 
that it was high time they should learn what a formidable weapon 
it was. This was, in reality, a heroic duel between the sexes. 
Knowledge, Enlightenment, Perseverance on the one side; Tradi- 
tion, Intolerance, and Brute Force on the other. 

Next morning Helen was up betimes and out. In an incred- 
ibly short time she had gained the casket of her treasure, the 
homestead of the Mugginses. As she opened the little wicket gate, 
she heard voices high in discussion, one of which made her heart 
sink with a sense of baffled despair. It was her rival’s. 

‘Are you aware, Mr. Muggins, that, leaving out the compara- 
tive worthlessness of the thing—the Natural History Museum is 
stocked with infinitely superior specimens—are you aware that 
your reprehensible conduct in thus purloining this article has 
rendered you liable to the penalties reserved for pilferers?’ His 
unknown listener, as ignorant as the chopfallen Jeremiah of the 
precise form of the law, quailed inwardly at this new feature of the 
case. ‘I am not at all certain, either, that if this illegal proceed- 
ing of yours came to light you would be permitted the option of a 
fine. One month’s imprisonment doesn’t sound pretty, eh, Mr. 
Muggins? How came this bone into your possession? By steal- 
ing. I presume the consent of the lord of the manor to open the 
barrow did not extend to an humble, unscientific individual like 
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yourself. Why has it remained a secret fur so long? Through 
your natural fear of detection and ultimate punishment. What is 
to prevent me from handing both you and it over to indignant 
justice? Nothing.’ 

‘Mr. Muggins, don’t listen to him!’ cried Helen, swiftly 
entering the shady tiled kitchen. ‘It’s nothing of the kind. And 
even if it was,’ incoherently, ‘he has made himself a party to the 
fraud, as he himself wished at first to purchase it from you.’ 

At this the stranger wheeled round. Two handsome young 
people now confronted each other like a couple of hungry dogs 
snarling over a bone. 

‘You must recollect, Mr. Muggins,’ continued the girl, still 
addressing that venerable personage and ignoring his companion, 
‘that you solemnly promised me on no account whatever to part 
with it till I had seen you again. I have now made up my mind 
that I will give you whatever you may reasonably demand. I came 
here to-day with the strict intention of buying it.’ 

‘Are you aware, Miss Goring—lI believe it is Miss Goring of 
the Farm I have the honour of addressing ?—that you are making 
yourself my partner in the fraud you have just accused me of?’ 
As his gaze continued to rest on the lovely flushed face below 
him involuntarily his voice softened. It was hardly possible for a 
young man of twenty-five, however steeled against such sentimen- 
tal weakness by the isolation of a studious boyhood, to suppress a 
strong desire that this pretty girl would transfer some of her 
strange absorbing interest in Prehistoric Man to one particular 
descendant of the nineteenth century. 

‘Yes, Mr. Muggins, I am prepared to give you as much as 
fifteen shillings for it.’ 

‘In that case,’ rapidly rejoined Mr. Frank Carroll, turning to 
Jeremiah, ‘I,in my turn, am equally ready to advance a sove- 
reign.’ 

‘And I,’ triumphantly, ‘one pound ten.’ The little hoard of 
seven gold pieces almost exclusively reserved, with one exception, 
for the use of the widow’s family at Clifton, will be somewhat 
lessened by such a proceeding. However, in the cause of Science 
should Helen Goring object to wearing a three-year-old bonnet 


during the ensuing winter? The boys shall have their warm, new 
coats as usual. 


‘Two pounds.’ 

‘ Two pounds ten.’ 

‘Three pounds.’ 

‘Three pounds ten,’ desperately. 
‘Four pounds.’ 
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‘Four pounds ten,’ chokingly. 

‘ Five pounds,’ briskly. 

‘Six—six pounds!’ with a catch in her breath like a sob. 

‘Six pounds ten.’ 

‘Seven pounds!’ It was all gone now! The last shining 
sovereign of the savings that represented so many small self- 
denials and pinchings and privations had vanished for ever. 
Farewell to winter mantles and thick little overcoats and smart 
new bonnets; to the residue that with careful management might 
have paid a portion of the taxes of the house at Clifton! She felt 
like one of those mothers of old who passed their children through 
the fire to Moloch. Shivering, ragged, destitute, reduced to a 
state of genteel pauperism, still, of course, it must be of inestim- 
able advantage to the Goring family to know—even in the com- 
parative solitude of the workhouse to which they may eventually 
come—that they are the joint possessors of a perfectly unrivalled 
relic of the newer Stone Age. 

‘Put me down for seven pounds ten, Mr. Muggins.’ 

The aged peasant, whose bleared eyes twinkled with a benevo- 
lent joy at the utter ‘daftness’ of the whole business that was 
setting him up in affluence for the ensuing twelvemonth, waited 
in vain for another bid. The auction was at anend. With high 
head but faltering steps, Miss Goring marched out of the cottage. 
The little garden and bare bleached hill beyond, the azure dome 
and blinding sunshine, seemed one fantastic glittering blur as seen 
through scalding tears. 

The victor in this keen, brief contest stood irresolutely looking 
after her. Somehow, for the moment, two big blue eyes flashing 
up at him through a storm of tears, appeared to be a more import- 
ant study than all the authenticated specimens of the finest 
museums. Poor pretty child! Spoiling the splendour of those liquid 
orbs because she was denied her latest plaything! What cruel 
fate was it that compelled him to wrest this apple of discord from 
her? 

These novel, disquieting thoughts accompanied him as he 
strode rapidly back. Dismissing them at length with a quick sigh 
as he gained the summit of the hill, he paused; and taking the 
bone from the breast-pocket of his coat, regarded it with a tender 
smile of exultant possession. Presently, shading his eyes with one 
hand, the smile meanwhile changing to a frown, he scanned it 
more intently; then with increasing eagerness and paling lips. 
Was there any remote horrible possibility that, Jeremiah’s fervent 
asseverations to the contrary, this wonderful trophy had been 
‘cooked’ for the occasion? The horn was indubitably that of the 
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prehistoric ox. But the drawing! Was it not, as now seen in 
the fierce light of the downs and away from the dusky domicile of 
the Mugginses, a little too marvellously fresh for a production of— 
say, twenty thousand years ago? Could there be any likelihood 
that seven pounds odd of an individual who, however plain and 
unpretending his habits, was but a beginner in the world’s great 
race for success, had been, figuratively speaking, thrown into the 
sea? But then why should a simple old labourer in a little primi- 
tive, out-of-the-way nook like Chadbury portray a figure concern- 
ing whose scientific value he must be wholly ignorant ? 

Here his foot striking against a prostrate stone arrested his 
attention. Absently he glanced down at the impediment. Then 
he halted. He stooped. He looked nearer, closer, longer. At 
what ? 

A. facsimile of the portrait of Prehistoric Man in-his own 
hand. 

‘Great Heavens!’ he exclaimed tragically aloud like a stage 
hero. ‘AmI dreaming? Why, you young scoundrel, what have 
you been doing?’ suddenly and explosively aware of the presence 
of a small spectator with a big clasp-knife. 

At the stern voice the small spectator began to whimper. 

‘ Please, sir, I baint a’ doin’ nothing, I baint.’ 

‘Is this your work too ?’ exhibiting his seven-pound bargain as 
he spoke. 

‘Please, sir,’ with renewed sobbing, ‘grandfeyther said he’d 
leather me if I told. Grandfeyther be mortal strong in spite of 
his age. But I baint meanin’ harm, sir, I baint indeed. I didn’t 
think t’ ould bone on the chimbley mother stirs the porridge with 
was worth so much.’ 

‘Nor I, either,’ grimly. ‘Grandfather Jeremiah Muggins, 
eh ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, that’s he, sir. I’m Tommy Muggins, sir. And the 
schoolmarster, he says,’ the native unquenchable pride of genius 
struggling with terror— he says, I’ve a fine taste for figger-drawin’, 
sir. It’s all out of my own head and naught else.’ 

‘I believe you. Look here, Master Tommy, I conclude either 
schoolmaster or parson has taught you where liars go to ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, doubling up a fist into each eye. ‘ Hell-fire and 
brimstone, sir.’ 

‘Exactly, unscrupulously adopting for his own ends a theo- 
logical doctrine about which he entertained decided opinions. 
‘Precisely. Hell-fire and brimstone—without the treacle, with 
which, I dare say, you are best acquainted. Well, if at the present 
moment, Master Muggins, you are not telling me the truth , 
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‘But I be, sir, I be,’ protested the sobbing Tommy. ‘ Why, 
grandfeyther he’d a leather me if he knew. I did it with grand- 
feyther’s big knife, and it’s meant for grandfeyther hisself, and it’s 
all out of my own head and naught else, and the schoolmarster, 
he says, I’ve a fine taste for figger-drawin’, and it’s nothing but 
truth I’m tellin’, and please, sir, have you a saxpence with you?’ 
all in a breath, the family resemblance to his respected progenitor 
very strong in the puckered, wizen, astute visage. 

‘Not quite, my man. On the whole, the acquaintance of the 
Muggins entourage is a leetle too expensive a luxury for a man 
of moderate means frequently to indulge in. Off with you! and 
confound you, and your grandfather, and your figure-drawings, and 
your sixpence !’ 

Mr. Carroll was alone. Tommy had scampered down the 
declivity, fearsome of whatever contingent this tremendous day 
might yet have held in store for him. Mr. Carroll was alone; 
vowing audible and incoherent vengeance. 

‘The old rascal! The humbugging old villain! To be tricked 
in such a manner by such a one! If it were not that his age pro- 
tects him, I would Certainly he shall not escape scot-free. 
Certainly I shall not sit down tamely and grin and bear! What 
a stupendous knave—and what a fool! Incredible! Intolerable! 
Yet to be the scarified subject of nice little stinging paragraphs 
in the daily press, garnished by caustic allusions to Mr. Pickwick 
and his little antiquarian find ; 

At this feature of the case he arrested his downward race back 
to the cottage. As he slowly retraced his steps his keen eyes 
caught the flutter of a white gown far in advance. Suddenly, 
hastily, and heedless of sunstroke, this impetuous young man ran 
quickly down the steep long slope in the direction of the retreat- 
ing skirt. In five minutes he had gained, a trifle breathless, the 
side of its owner. 

‘ Miss Goring!’ baring his handsome young head. ‘ Allow me 
to present you with a perfectly unique specimen of the Early 
Age——’ 

‘And do you think I would take as a gift what was mine by 
right, if there had been a shadow of justice in the whole trans- 
action?’ After darting one indignant glance up at him, the girl 
moved hurriedly on with averted eyes. 

‘Of the Early Age,’ with imperturbable good humour, ‘ of 
Master Tommy Muggins, grandson of our mutual friend Jeremiah, 
who with the ancestral penknife has achieved a capital portrait— 
more after Gillray, perhaps, than Du Maurier—of that venerable 
impostor. Miss Goring, we have both been duped. _ We have both 
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suffered. We are companions in misfortune. Arcadia has got the 
better of Science in an affair that, seven pounds ten thrown away 
notwithstanding, I cannot regret, as it has been the means of 
introducing me to Miss Goring.’ 

There must surely have been something infectious in the 
boyish smile with which she was regarded, for Girton struggled in 
vain to preserve the glacial immobility of her countenance. 

‘Miss Goring,’ as he perceived this break,‘ need we be enemies 
any longer? Cannot we,’ advancing to her with impulsively out- 
stretched palm—‘ cannot we shake the band of friendship over our 
mistakes?’ And Helen, softened, surprised, off her guard for a 
moment, took it. 


The Muggins bone now reposes in the study of Professor 
Francis Carroll, F.R.S., F.S.A., &e., and proves of immense 
benefit on those occasions when his ardent temperament is apt 
to overcome his soberer judgment. 

It also plays the part of peacemaker in the few differences that 
must inevitably ensue between that rising young scientist and his 
wife, née Goring. Though on the whole, considering that two 
fiery-tempered people of diametrically opposed opinions make up 
their minds to enter matrimony together, these are of fewer 
vecurrence than might have been expected. 

MARY GEOGHEGAN, 
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CuHapter XXII. 


THE GOLDEN APPLE. 
Unbidden guests 
Are often weleomest when they are gone.—Henry VI. 


The Abominable, that uninvited came 

Into the fair Peleian banquet-hall, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board 

And bred this change ; that I might speak my mind 
And tell her to her face how much I hate 

Her presence.— none. 


Six months had passed away, and the Daylesfords were at home 
again after another long tour on the Continent. Godfrey Dayles- 
ford had enjoyed it much more than his wife had done, for he had 
been born and bred abroad and was more at home there than in 
England. 

Zeph, who was not sufficiently well educated to take much 
pleasure in seeing far-famed places, and so imperfectly acquainted 
with foreign languages that she scarcely ventured to open her lips, 
especially in her husband’s presence, would gladly have returned to 
her own country before winter. To her London was everything. 
She had always been aware of the joys it held in its keeping for 
those who were properly equipped to enter into them, and now she, 
thanks to her own youth and beauty, and to Daylesford’s position, 
was, as she fondly hoped, so equipped, and she ardently longed for 
a full measure of them. It was April when she and her husband 
reached England once more. They had travelled quickly at the 
last, and Zeph was so tired that it had seemed desirable to stay the 
night at Dover, but her impatience to get to her journey’s end was 
so great that they left by an early train next morning. 

‘Oh, I am glad we are back!’ said she, turning from the bright 
landscape she had been enjoying from the railway-carriage win- 
dows to her husband. ‘* How lovely everything looks!’ He smiled 
affectionately ; it was so natural that after being so long a wayfarer 
she should pine to be at rest in her own home; but England had 
never yet been a home to him. 

‘Here we are!’ said he, two hours later, and Zeph with some 
emotion looked at the house which she was now going to enter as 
mistress, and remembered that evening more than a year ago when 
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she and Jack had been so amazed with the splendour they had 
seen by stolen glances from the outside. She was so engrossed 
by the thought of this, that she did not observe that Daylesford 
was waiting to help her out of the carriage. 

‘Come, dear,’ said he, taking her hand; ‘ won’t you come?’ 

She walked into the house with conscious pride. 

‘Welcome home, my darling!’ said he. 

She put her hand in his and felt that he was very kind and 
good to her. He looked round but saw no familiar face, for there 
was an entirely new staff of servants; he had thought it better 
that his old life and his new should be kept altogether apart. The 
other servants had known Hester, and some of them had shown a 
regard and pity for her far above the wont of their kind, but they 
were gone, and she was gone, and he was now walking across the 
hall with a new love who was his wedded wife. And yet, though 
he was passionately attached to Zeph, and felt her soft little hand 
lying in his, he could not repress a host of memories, and at every 
turn he seemed to see a ghostly image of poor ill-treated, forsaken 
Hester. He sighed heavily and felt the trouble of this gathering 
about him, but he made a violent effort and turned to look at 
Zeph. She was gazing around on every side, and all seemed 
very magnificent toher. They went into the breakfast-room, which 
looked into a large garden, and then they were left alone. 

‘ Godfrey,’ she said very gently, ‘I feel such a poor humble 
little creature now that you have brought me here. I don’t think 
Iam good enough for you.’ She had not expected to feel this, 
and was surprised to find herself doing so. 

‘My darling,’ said he, kissing her, ‘ you are a thousand times 
too good for me!’ 

Zeph was easily persuaded that this was the case, and then he 
began to wonder what they had better do to spend the time till 
luncheon was ready, which it would not be for half an hour. Zeph 
was guided to her own room, where she took off her outdoor 
apparel, and then looked curiously at some closed doors near. She 
was longing to see the house, but she thought that the proposal to 
go over it ought to come from him, and it was one that he was 
never likely to make, for he did not think there was anything 
worth showing. She returned to the breakfast-room, and some- 
what discontentedly strolled to one of the windows and looked out 
to see if there was a pretty view from it, and then she sank into 
a chair and was soon half-buried in thought, half-oceupied in 
gazing at all she saw from the open window. The day was fine, 
but vexed by a never-ending contention between sun and wind. 
The sun set its mark on the glistening upturned leaves of ever- 
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greens which had borne the burden and cold of the winter; the 
wind dashed the leaves about until they almost dazzled her as 
they flashed backwards and forwards. The flower-beds were filled 
with daffodils which tossed their heads in the breeze, but did not 
remind her of Wordsworth’s poem, for she had never happened 
to read it; but there was an exquisite almond-tree, and the 
tender pink petals rained down, and the sweet scent of the rosy 
blossoms filled her soul with delight. She was by the open win- 
dow ; he was standing by the fire, for he had found a table on 
which a large heap of letters was lying, and from these he was 
culling one or two which seemed to promise to be interesting. 
What quantities of letters there were, and what piles of prospectuses 
of new companies! How easy it seemed to secure ten or twenty 
per cent., and what foolish self-restraint not to accept the offer of 
it! Daylesford rarely opened one of these, but he gradually became 
more interested in examining his letters, and the noise he made 
in converting some of them into roughly executed balls, which he 
flung angrily into the grate, roused Zeph from her dreamy state 
of wonder at the strangeness of having exchanged Lorne Gardens 
for Ambassadors’ Gate, and fear lest by any chance this new life 
which lay before her, looking so full of promise, might after all fail 
to fulfil her expectations. 

‘ My dear Godfrey,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what a noise you are making 
with those papers! I wish I had as many letters as you have.’ 

‘Letters, dear? Bills, some of them paid long ago; begging 
letters, circulars, all kinds of things one never reads more than a 
word of. You need not wish for such letters astbese. Besides, you 
have a little pile of your own there on the mantelpiece. Why 
don’t you open them ?’ 

‘What an unfeeling husband you are not to have told me that 
before! Do you suppose that I should have sat all this time 
looking out of the window, if I had known that there were any 
letters for me?’ And she took possession of a tolerably large 
packet, which, when the circulars and invitations to inspect milliners’ 
show-rooms and other useless communications of the like kind were 
weeded forth, still yielded a few letters. She gazed at the address 
with pleasure, though Godfrey always told her she had no legal 
right to be called the Honourable Mrs. Daylesford. One letter 
was from Polly, from Seaton Court, where she was paying a visit 
to Miss Everilda which had already lasted six weeks. Zeph could 
not but remember that Alnminster was within a drive of Seaton 
Court. But Polly was not the kind of girl to mention John 
Simonds—Zeph had no fear of that. Polly had nerved herself to 
make that one last appeal just before the marriage, and having 
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failed then, would now for ever hold her peace. She was well and 
happy. Miss Everilda was very kind to her. ‘There was little 
enough in Polly’s letter beyond a welcome home, but Zeph thought 
that she detected a certain restraint in her style which betokened 
much suppression. ‘She is seeing a good deal of John, I suppose,’ 
thought Zeph, ‘and she has difficulty in avoiding all mention of 
him.’ She put the letter down with a certain dissatisfaction. 
Polly’s style chilled her. 

There was nothing to chill her in the next letter which she 
opened. It was from Mrs. Scatcherd. That lady, now as ever, 
seemed determined to take for granted that she was Zeph’s 
dearest friend—the artificer of her high fortune, the buttress of 
her life. ‘I have heard with the greatest joy from the dear old 
people at the Castle ;’ Zeph gasped—how dared she speak thus of 
her father and mother ?—‘ that you are coming home on April 3. 
Of course I shall come to you, my dearest, as soon as possible. If 
you feel as I do, every hour will seem a week until we meet. I 
don’t think I can wait until you write to invite me. I will hurry 
up to town to see you on the 4th. I should like to go on the 3rd, 
but must give you time to recover the fatigue of your journey. 
This will enable me to bring you the last news of your dear father 
and mother. Mrs. Treherne says that she is going to write to you 
herself by this post, but I imagine that she is almost certain to 
find something come in her way at the last, so it is a good thing 
I have decided to come, for I shall be able to supply you with the 
last news of them. Do not imagine that it is inconvenient to me 
to leave home; of course I would do it even if it were, but the 
doctor says he will spare me for a week or so. I think you will 
want me at least a week, and shall therefore come prepared. I 
am more than glad to accept his kind offer to spare me, for the 
boys are having their Easter holidays, and you can guess what 
that means. As he has no teaching just now, he must struggle 
with them as best he can in the absence of his assistant, who is 
away too, and I cannot help thinking that this, though disagreeable, 
will be such a complete change of work that it will do him good. 
I hope and trust some of it will be physical, for if ever two boys 
stood in need of a good caning the two Lawrences do, and your 
friend Jemmy Benson is about as bad. I shall be perfectly de- 
lighted to see you again, dear, and I hope and trust you will be 
equally pleased to see me.’ 

‘My dear Godfrey!’ exclaimed Zeph, putting this letter in 
his hand, ‘ Mrs. Scatcherd says she is coming to stay with us, and 
that she will be here to-morrow.’ 

Zeph scarcely knew whether she wanted to see her or not, but 
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her husband had no doubt on the subject. ‘Did you ever ask her 
to come ?’ he inquired. 

‘I, Godfrey, when I had only just been invited to stay in the 
house myself?’ she replied. 

‘Then she is a most impudent woman! We won't have her 
here. She wants to get away from the boys and to buy her spring 
dresses, but you don’t wish to see her for so long, Zeph. You can’t ; 
it’s impossible !’ 

‘I don’t want to see her for a whole week, and when we have 
just come home too. She is kind, but she forces her friendship 
too much on us. But she is coming—we cannot stop her.’ 

‘Oh yes, we can. Write and say that we shall see her in her 
own home, that we are going to Berkhampstead to-morrow to see 
your father and mother. Ill telegraph—that will be better.’ 

‘ But are we really going ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Zeph was half regretful. She dearly loved her father and 
mother, but she wanted to stay at home. She had not spent 
twenty-four hours in the same place for nearly three weeks. 

‘I wish I could see Agnes,’ said she ; ‘ she and Jack are at home. 
If the Scatcherd boys are having their holidays, Jack is having 
holidays too. I wonder they don’t come to see us.’ 

Daylesford rang the bell. ‘Send the carriage to 5 Lorne 
Gardens, De Manvers Town, for Miss Agnes Treherne and her 
brother. Say that your mistress has come home and wants to see 
her.’ 

‘T’ll send a line,’ said Zeph, though in her heart she rather 
admired this regal way of doing things. ‘Our change of plan has 
put her out ; no doubt she came last evening.’ 

‘She did, ma’am,’ said the man, ‘and a young gentleman came 
with her.’ 

Zeph scribbied her note and then opened a bulky epistle from 
Miss Everilda, but on further inspection she found that a great 
part of it was a poem. 

‘ * Hail beauteous bride of seven sweet moons,”’ read Zeph. 

‘Is there nothing about the bridegroom ?’ asked Daylesford. 
* How bridegrooms do get left out!’ 

‘It’s all about the bride,’ said Zeph, ‘and I almost think 1 
shall read it some other time.’ Daylesford laughed. ‘There isa 
letter from her, I will read that,’ said she. 

‘It will be just as high-flown,’ he remarked. 

It was. ‘ Sweet child,’ wrote Miss Everilda, ‘ when your eyes fall 
on this you will be in your husband’s ancestral home.’ 

‘We have a seven, fourteen, and twenty-one years’ lease,’ said 
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Daylesford, ‘and nearly eighteen months of it are gone! Go 
on.’ 

‘You are basking in the purple splendour of his star-like 
love.” ’ 

‘Let us have that again. You might alter the arrangement 
of those words just as you pleased without making any difference 
to their want of sense. I don’t think I ever ; 

‘Mrs. Scatcherd,’ said the footman, suddenly opening the door 
to allow that lady to enter. She came precipitately forward, threw 
her arms round Zeph, and embraced her tenderly. Then she put 
her half a yard away from her to feast her eyes on the sight of 
Zeph’s beloved face, and then fell to kissing her again, doing it 
deliberately and pecking at favourite spots on her cheeks just as a 
bird pecks at the rosiest and ripest part of a cherry. Daylesford 
meanwhile stood watching this ceremony with every mark ‘of im- 
patience, to the great discomfiture of Zeph, who occasionally saw 
his face over Mrs. Scatcherd’s shoulder. 

At last Zeph succeeded in breaking away from this effusive 
greeting. ‘I have this moment read your letter,’ said she. ‘ We 
thought that to-morrow was the day on which you proposed to come 
to town.’ 

‘No, not to-morrow; to-day, the day after your arrival. I should 
have liked to have been here to welcome you, but I know husbands 
like to be alone on such occasions to show their wives their new 
home, and all that kind of thing.’ 

‘We have only been in the house about three quarters of an 
hour,’ said Daylesford very coldly. 

‘We slept at Dover; I was so tired,’ added Zeph, almost apolo- 
getically, ‘and I have not seen the house yet.’ 

‘ Then do let us go and explore it together,’ said Mrs. Scatcherd, 
nothing daunted. ‘I dare say Mr. Daylesford will be glad enough 
to let us find our way about alone.’ 

The way Mr. Daylesford was most anxious that she should 
find was that which would take her most quickly to her own home 
again. He had never much liked this woman, and latterly, when 
he had seen more of her, he had actually disliked her. He had 
observed how she forced her acquaintance on Zeph, and intended 
to put a stop to this persecution. But how to doit? Mrs. Scatcherd 
was the kind of person who, if thrown out of a house by the door, 
would re-enter it by the window. No doubt in the end she would 
have to be got rid of as such persons often are. Daylesford would 
be compelled to exert all his influence to secure good preferment 
for her husband. 

‘Do let us go and explore the house if you have not seen it; 
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but I thought you had—I thought you came here before you 
| went abroad,’ said Mrs. Scatcherd. 
‘No; we did intend to do so, but we went abroad at once.’ 
‘We must not go over it yet,’ said Zeph. ‘My youngest sister is 
coming directly ; let us wait for her.’ 
‘But there are so many things I want to say to you alone,’ 
pleaded Mrs. Scatcherd. ‘ However, as I am going to spend a week 
here, I shall have plenty of time to talk. Besides, here is luncheon.’ 

‘I regret to say that we are going to Berkhampstead to- 
morrow, observed Daylesford. ‘My wife naturally wants to see 
her father and mother.’ 

Mrs. Scatcherd looked dismayed. ‘To-morrow! But that is 
such a very short time. Couldn’t you put it off a little longer?’ 
Zeph looked at Daylesford. 

He shook his head. ‘It would be very heartless not to let 
them have a look at their daughter after she has been away so 
long.’ 

‘ Oh, they are perfectly happy with their work among the old 
papers. You know their ways well enough by this time to be sure 
of that. When once they are in that library, 1 don’t suppose they 
] ever remember that they have a daughter.’ 

That same thought had often occurred to Daylesford, but now 
he wanted to make use of their parental feelings to escape from a 
visit that was wholly unwelcome to him. 
‘ They really don’t care to have any one with them,’ continued 
Mrs, Scatcherd eagerly. ‘I made my way into the library where 
they were at work once or twice, just to see if I could cheer them 
a little, and I am almost certain that they wished me away.’ 
If Mrs. Scatcherd could entertain any doubt about Mr. 
Treherne wishing her away when she had the hardihood to invade 
his very sanctum, of what avail would any resistance be to her in- 
tended visit to Ambassadors’ Gate? Daylesford was silently con- 
sidering how best to meet this difficulty. She turned to Zeph and 
said, ‘Go to Berkhampstead next week. Let us drive there to- 
. gether. I have often thought I should like to drive home from 
| London for once. It must be very pleasant; do let us do it this 
| time. I have not taken a return ticket.’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Daylesford imperatively ; ‘ we must go to-morrow. 
We shall be happy to give you a bed for to-night.’ 

This was not what Mrs. Scatcherd intended, but the arrival 
of Agnes and Jack put an end to the discussion for a while. After 
luncheon Mrs. Scatcherd insisted on going over the house with 
Zeph and Agnes. Jack professed to follow them, but was soon 
absorbed by a book in the library. 
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‘ Dining-room, breakfast-room, library, and billiard-room, down- 
stairs, enumerated Mrs. Scatcherd. ‘It’san awfully large house 
for London. Do you know the rent ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Zeph, who was almost shocked at the question. 

‘ What a quantity of books there are in the library!’ said Mrs. 
Scatcherd. ‘I often wonder what people want with books. By the 
time I have run through the daily paper and two society weeklies 
I know all I care for.’ 

Upstairs there was a large drawing-room and the bed-room 
Zeph had already seen, and there was a very pretty sitting-room 
at the back communicating with a bed-room and dressing-room. 
The drawing-room met with their highest approval. It was full of 
lovely things of all kinds, but when they saw the suite of rooms 
behind, all three ladies exclaimed, ‘ What charming rooms !’ 

‘So homelike!’ said Zeph. 

‘So elegant!’ added Mrs. Scatcherd. 

‘So beautifully furnished!’ murmured Agnes. ‘ There is every- 
thing that any one can possibly want.’ 

That was true; there was a piano, there were books—two lovely 
white bookcases quite full of them—and there were water-colour 
drawings on the wall which were a delight to behold. Comfortable 
chairs and sofas were placed in inviting corners, and on every table 
were the most exquisite flowers all breathing of the country and 
of Berkhampstead. Zeph’s heart filled with rapturous delight. 
She had never so much as imagined such a perfect room. She 
knew that Godfrey had done all that was needed to make his house 
pretty to receive her, and this was the result. The mark of his gener- 
ous heart and fine taste was set on all before her. This was to be 
her own room ; here she would sit daily. All was his gift to her, and 
it was very good and beautiful. And those books; she knew how 
deficient her education was, but she would read every one of them 
for his sake. ‘I shall always sit here, she exclaimed enthusias- 
tically. ‘I shall never wish to beanywhereelse! It is the prettiest 
room I have ever seen.’ 

‘And how nice it is to have the bed-room opening out of it,’ 
said Mrs. Scatcherd. ‘ We have not seen that yet. It’s just as 
pretty as the sitting-room, and that is all there is on this floor 
except the dressing-room.’ 

‘These rooms are far prettier than those I am to have,’ said 
Zeph. ‘I like them much better.’ 

‘They are beautiful!’ exclaimed Agnes in great delight. ‘ Zeph, 
you have done well to marry Mr. Daylesford.’ 

They visited each room in turn. 
‘Those three rooms form the prettiest suite I have ever seen,’ 
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said Mrs. Scatcherd, who had up to this time been making her 
observations in silence. ‘ They are quite shut off from the rest of 
the house, they are charming. So much taste has been shown in 
choosing the furniture.’ 

‘ It is exquisitely chosen,’ said Zeph ; ‘ look, Agnes.’ But Agnes 
was not there ; she had strayed away into the drawing-room, and 
| was wondering whether fate might perhaps have a Mr. Daylesford 

in store for her. 

‘I shall be so grateful to Godfrey, said Zeph warmly ; ‘I 
shall thank him so much. I ought to do it, and I will.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, I am‘not quite sure that if I were you I would 
say much about it,’ replied Mrs. Scatcherd, who never could allow 
anything to be done without giving her opinion. ‘I am not sure 
it is advisable.’ 

‘Of course it is advisable,’ said Zeph impetuously; ‘it would 
be most ungrateful not. What can you mean ?’ 

‘Well, my dear, I may as well tell you that I think it is not 
at all impossible that this pretty suite may have been furnished for 
some one else. A woman’s taste has been consulted, I am sure; 
perhaps it was furnished for that—-that other person.’ 

Zeph, whose heart had a moment before been all aglow with 

H affectionate thankfulness to Daylesford for his love and kindness to 

| her, started back at these words as if she had been stung. A 
painful blush mounted to her cheeks, the very tips of her ears 

were scorched with its strength. 

‘ Be silent!’ she exclaimed angrily. ‘ How dare you say this to 


me? If you have no sense of what is due to yourself, I will 
not allow you to forget what is due to my husband, and even to me.’ 
| ‘Why, my dear Mrs. Daylesford > said Mrs. Scatcherd, 
turning to the angry girl with an air of wonder. 
| Zeph flung off the hand Mrs, Scatcherd had dared to lay on 
ker arm, and said, ‘ Don’t speak to me! I won’t listen to a word 
| you say.’ 
‘Oh, but you ought not to > she began once more. But 
Zeph covered her ears with her hands and looked at Mrs. Scatcherd 
with eyes which did not fail to express, even to such an insensitive 
person as she was, some of the anger her words had aroused. 
‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I am so sorry, I am indeed! I had 
no idea * she stammered vaguely. 
‘You can’t have one womanly——’ began Zeph, but at this 
moment Agnes returned, and both were obliged to be silent. 
‘You may go over the rest of the house with Mrs. Scatcherd if 
you like, Agnes,’ said Zeph ; ‘ I am not going.’ 
Mrs. Scatcherd was about to speak, but Zeph motioned her to 
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the door, and some undefined feeling constrained the wretched 
little creature to obey Zeph’s indignant gesture. 

Mrs. Scatcherd had great faith in time, and little knowledge 
of heart wounds for lack of material on which to make experiments. 
‘Give her a little time to be alone,’ thought she, ‘and she will 
forget all about it.’ So she went on her progress through the 
rooms with Agnes, who knew Zeph’s way so well that she was 
certain something was very much amiss, but could not imagine 
what it could be. No sooner were they outside than Zeph shut 
and bolted the door against them, and then she struggled toa seat 
and burst into passionate tears. How her fine fabric of happiness 
had crumbled away beneath this woman’s coarse touch! Justa 
minute before Zeph had been so happy, so grateful, so sure of 
Godfrey’s love and goodness, and this wretched creature had come 
and with one word had destroyed all her pleasure in life. All 
her joy in her home was gone; all her happiness with Godfrey 
was over. It was hateful to be reminded of that wicked woman of 
other days. Zeph had known about her before, but somehow or 
other she had all but forgotten her existence. Now Mrs. Scatcherd 
had made it impossible for her to live an hour in that house 
without thinking of its former occupant. This room which was 
to have been her own favourite abiding-place was now a very 
well-spring of poisoned thoughts. All she saw had been devised 
for that other person—everything that was pretty had been bought 
for her—here she had lived and moved, and here memories of 
her must for ever linger. Zeph could not control her tears—her 
cheeks were blistered by them. 

Agnes came to the door and knocked. 
‘Let me in, dear,’ she pleaded; ‘I am alone, and I want so to 
be with you.’ 

‘I cannot. Iam resting. I am not ill, but I am very tired, 
said she, doing violence to her grief and speaking calmly. ‘Go 
away now, dear, and talk to Godfrey. Don’t tell him that I say I 
am tired. I am coming down very soon.’ 

Agnes went, but she did not obey her sister. She told 
Daylesford that she was sure Zeph was either so tired as to be 
ill, or very much distressed about something, and he stole away to 
comfort her. Zeph was not familiar with the house, and did not 
know that there was another way into that suite of rooms besides 
the door now under her control. 

‘My darling,’ he said, full of concern, ‘you ought to have 
stayed another day at Dover. I was sure we ought at the time.’ 

Zeph recognised in a moment that it was her duty to bear 
what she was now suffering alone. She had known about this 
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when she married : how was it that she had not taken into account 
all that it might lead to? Daylesford had seated bimself on the 
sofa by her side, his arm was round her now. She had half turned 
away from him ; he was not quite the same to her as he had been 
before, but it was impossible not to feel his kindness. 

‘Forgive me, Godfrey,’ said she, ‘I am _ foolish—strange 
thoughts have been coming into my mind.’ 

‘Forgive you, dear,’ he said, so kindly that Zeph began to 
weep again. 

‘What thoughts, Zeph?’ he said. ‘Tell your own husband.’ 

‘TI cannot,’ said she. ‘ Don’t ask.’ 

‘ Ah, how tired you are!’ said he. ‘ Lie down on the sofa and 
rest, and perhaps you may sleep.’ He could not believe that she 
was really suffering from anything but fatigue, and brought some 
rugs and covered her warmly, and then he stooped and kissed her. 
‘I am going to leave you alone,’ said he. ‘It is the truest 
kindness.’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, for she longed for solitude. 

‘Is there anything I can do for you ?’ he asked, still unwilling 
to leave her. 

‘Send Mrs. Scatcherd away!’ she said. 

He almost wondered at her vehemence, but he went downstairs to 
try todo it. How little did he know the lady he had to deal with! 
She was in the drawing-room, and when he entered she said, ‘I 
have been thinking a little about plans, Mr. Daylesford ; you say 
that you are both going to the Castle to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said doubtfully, fearing an unforeseen trap. 

‘Then, as I came prepared to stay a week, and have my 
husband’s leave to do so, and so seldom go away, couldn’t I just 
stay on here and do all the little things I want to do, even if you 
do go to Berkhampstead ?’ 

He was half inclined to smile, for this was such a very odd 
arrangement for a person to make who had, according to her own 
statement, come to London solely because she could not be absent 
from Zeph. Now she was ready to let Zeph go to Berkhampstead, 
and herself stay behind. 

‘Yes, of course you can,’ said he, ‘if you like to do it.’ 

This last clause was added solely for his own amusement. She 
took no notice of it. She had gained her point, and contented 
herself with saying ‘Thank you.’ Zeph said thank you, too, when her 
husband told her about it just before dinner. She rose from her 
sofa wearily. She must go downstairs and appear to be on good 
terms. with Mrs. Scatcherd ; Godfrey must never know what had 
occurred. 
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Cuarter XXIII. 
THE FLUSH OF THE ALMOND BLOOM, 


‘Fool, sayde my muse to me, look in thy heart and write.’ 
Sim P. Srpnry. 
AsouT seven miles from Alnminster, on the great North Road, 
was Seaton Court, and here Miss Everilda lived in lonely state. 
Every one’s life is said to consist of a series of compromises, but 
hers involved more than fell to the lot of most people, and she 
was unfitted by nature to carry them out successfully. Her father, 
Adam Seaton, had been an ordinary hunting, shooting, hard- 
riding, hard-living country squire and magistrate, with a very 
kind heart and a rather weak head. He always followed his in- 
clinations, but fortunately his inclinations never led him to do 
much harm to any one but himself. He was what the people 
around him called ‘a fine, free-spoken, open-handed gentleman, 
who would not let a body come to grief for want of a pound or 
two to set him up on his legs again.’ Many a pound he gave 
away, and all day long there was a constant stream of people 
coming to the back door to say that the squire had sent them to 
get a bit of dinner, or a glass of ale, or a basketful of garden stuff. 
Miss Everilda loved her father dearly, though no day ever passed 
without his inflicting a deadly wound on her tender susceptibilities. 
Tobacco-smoke and the smell of whisky and water were not an 
atmosphere for the delicate plant of poetry to thrive in, and yet 
that atmosphere hung about Seaton Court all day long. The 
house too was overrun with great rough dogs which often all 
but knocked her down, so indiscriminating was their attachment. 
Mrs. Seaton was a quietly kind woman who set herself to help the 
poor in a very different way. She admired her husband’s pity for 
them, but did not approve of the form it took. She often told 
him that none of his dependants would ever do any good so long 
as they knew that they had only to come to him and at once find 
themselves lifted out of all their difficulties by his liberality. She 
tried to make them help themselves—she set on foot clothing- 
clubs and schools and things of that kind, but the triumph of her 
life was the establishment of a savings-bank of which she was sole 
manager and clerk. The cottagers entrusted her with their little 
savings, and she promised them a clear five per cent. interest ; and 
so great was her business ability that she was able to keep her 
word without loss to herself, and so profound their confidence in 
her that this undertaking grew larger and larger, until the fame 
of it spread over all the country side, so that when the good lady 
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died a year or two after her husband, it was comparatively speak- 
ing quite a large concern. And now came a great difficulty for 
Miss Everilda. She had tenderly loved both parents, and would 
not for any consideration allow her mother’s good work to perish 
because of her own neglect, and yet she had neither her mother’s 
love of it nor her talent for management. Miss Everilda, who 
would have liked to inhabit an ideal world in which every one 
would roam over sunny plains or sit in shady gardens or groves, 
clad in flowing white garments composed of the simplest materials 
—say for instance a large fine white linen sheet arranged with the 
soul-sufficing grace and perfection of the drapery of a beautiful 
Greek statue—suddenly found herself obliged to descend to details 
of the most sordid nature, respecting calicoes which men called un- 
bleached, and woollen fabrics of a coarseness altogether beyond the 
range of her experience. She had to fill her mind with knowledge 
of subjects for which she had no liking—she had to carry on the 
work of a savings-bank and give five per cent. interest on all 
deposits when she was almost incapable of doing a sum in simple 
addition. She strained every nerve to do these things well because 
she respected her mother’s memory too much to abandon her 
undertakings, but it is needless to say that she managed everything 
so ill that it cost her a hundred times more trouble than it had 
cost Mrs. Seaton, and as she had no fixed hours for doing work 
of this kind, she never had five minutes she could call her own. 
She scraped through her difficulties somehow, but she could not 
have done so if she had been a poor woman. 

Her filial piety was not shown to her mother alone. All the 
dogs which had been such a nuisance to her in the days of their 
youth and beauty were still allowed tofeel themselves at home in the 
sitting-rooms at Seaton Court, even though they were beginning 
to be blear-eyed and unsightly with age. ‘ My father would have 
liked it,’ said Miss Everilda, and that was enough for her. Her 
young cousin Polly’s presence was a great boon toher. She did not 
believe that she could ever let Polly go back to London again. 
Polly kept the savings-bank account, Polly could ‘do things in 
fractions,’ though what advantage that might represent to Everilda 
Seaton was doubtful, for she was not the person to make any pay- 
ment in fractions. Polly could teach in the school, could send 
back a woman’s banking-book without sending her a long poem by 
mistake, and altogether was a most useful person to her cousin. 
Then Polly drew her forth from her ‘ study,’ and led her away into 
the green fields and pleasant lanes, or they drove into Alnminster 
to hear the glorious cathedral service, and thus the wholesome ele- 
ment of change was introduced into her life. 
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‘And to think of my having lived so many years without 
kpnowing you, my dear,’ said Miss Everilda one morning, ‘I 
might have had you here years ago if I had but known you would 
come. Your poor dear mother offended all the Seatons by the way 
she neglected them after her marriage. It was just as if she had 
shaken them off and never wished to see any of them again.’ 

‘She is such a good wife to father. She sacrifices everything 
and every one to him.’ 

‘ Yes, it is beautiful—most beautiful !’ repeated Miss Everilda 
meditatively, ‘but if all marriages were like hers, people would 
think more than twice before they gave up their freedom. I should 
not like any of you dear girls to marry and have to live in that way.’ 

‘We should not like it either,’ exclaimed Polly. ‘None of us 
could do it.’ 

‘I suppose not. At all events Zeph has married very differently.’ 

‘Indeed she has. Zeph would never have been happy with a 
poor man.’ 

Miss Everilda sighed and said, ‘ If she had been very much in 
love with any poor man, she would have married him.’ 

‘Mr. John Simonds,’ said a servant, appearing most unex- 
pectedly, and John Simonds followed him into the room. He had 
got into the way of walking over from Alnminster sometimes on 
his half-holidays to see the two ladies, and his visits were a plea- 
sure to both of them. Sometimes he stayed for dinner, and Miss 
Everilda sent him home in her carriage. Polly was so startled by 
his appearance just as her cousin was saying something which had 
such a personal application to himself, that she could not help 
blushing, but no one saw her blush but Miss Everilda, who instantly 
suspected a love affair, and invoked a benediction on their young 
affection. Scarcely had she exchanged greetings with the new- 
comer before she saw in her mind’s eye a sheet of fair white paper, 
with the first lines of a poem, in which she likened young love to 
the tender flush of the almond bloom. What was to rhyme to 
bloom ? Tomb was not the right word, and yet it would keep 
thrusting itself forward. She liked ‘flush of the almond bloom,’ 
and was resolved to finda good rhyme to it. Boom,loom. Time’s 
loom and the web of their sweet fortunes might be worked in, but 
she must first see if she could not get something better. Gloom, 
doom. All the words seemed very ominous and unpropitious. She 
was proceeding to further researches when she suddenly found that 
while her mind had been given to this, Mr. Simonds had been 
talking to her, and that Polly had answered one speech for her 
and was now answering another. Then she heard her ask a question, 
to which the neglected guest replied :—. 
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*No, Iam afraid that there is no chauce of a reprieve, and I 
don’t think he will try to save himself by accusing the two others.’ 

The Assizes were going on in Alnminster, and there was a very 
heavy calendar. During the last two days a murder case had 
occupied much attention. There was not much evidence, for the 
crime had been committed in a lonely house in the country. The 
accused had solemnly protested his innocence. The facts of the 
case had, however, been very much against him, fatally so indeed, 
unless he could bring home the guilt to some other person; this he 
had made no endeavour to do, and he had been condemned to death. 
Public feeling was much stirred, for a very large section believed 
that he could have done this with complete success, but had re- 
frained, for the persons whom he would have had to accuse were his 
own wife and her brother. The prisoner bore a good character ; 
the wife’s character seemed to be less good, and her brother’s was 
so bad that he could get no work at home and was about to emi- 
grate. The brother and sister had avowedly been on the spot a 
great part of the time, and had even taken part in the begin- 
ning of the struggle with much enjoyment, but they said that 
they had retired from it at a certain point, and they left it to 
be inferred that the prisoner had not done so until he had com- 
mitted the crime. The evidence of a passer-by had seemed to 
corroborate this, and yet a very considerable portion of the public 
refused to believe it, and regarded the woman and her brother as 
the true criminals. Their manner, and much that they said in 
evidence, had seemed to favour this belief, nevertheless the accused 
had been condemned. Would he speak, or would he take upon 
himself the guilt of others and die in silence ? 

‘ Whatever he does it is dreadful!’ said Polly, shuddering. 

‘Still, the person who committed the murder is the one who 
ought to die,’ said Miss Everilda, with a very unusual appreciation 
of the logical bearings of the question. 

‘It is so terrible to take the life of any one,’ said Polly. ‘What 
a state he must be in, and the judge and the barristers must be 
miserable too.’ 

‘ Possibly they may be, but they have no time to indulge in 
feelings of that kind. They are in the court all day, and dine out 
every evening. Alnminster may not be a hospitable place, but it 
never fails to entertain the judges and barristers magnificently. 
People must dine, but I do wish they would not have balls on these 
occasions,’ remarked Mr. Simonds. 

‘Ah! you are thinking of the Sheriff’s ball in the beginning 
of next week ?’ said Miss Everilda. 

‘ Yes, and it is to be held in the Town Hall this time, and that 
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wretched man in the condemned cell will be almost within hearing’ 
of the carriages and music.’ 

‘ Not really ?’ asked Miss Everilda with a shudder, and then she 
looked distressfully at Polly. Polly had been straining every nerve 
to get a really pretty fancy dress to wear at that ball, which was 
one given by the High Sheriff to the town and county. ‘It does 
seem unfeeling to dance at such a time!’ said the elder lady 
thoughtfully. ‘I don’t wonder that you disapprove of it, Mr. 
Simonds.’ 

* Oh, I don’t want to express such a very strong opinion as that,’ 
he answered. ‘A gay ball-room is a terribly strong contrast to 
the interior of a condemned cell, and the two things will lie near 
together, that’s all.’ 

‘That is a great deal,’ said Miss Everilda; ‘the contrast is 
awful. And yet, think what you will of us, Mr. Simonds, my 
dear little cousin and I were intending to go, but I am not sure 
that we can do it now that you have made us realise what it would 
be.’ 

Polly sighed. She had so wished to go. She had never been to 
a costume-ball, never been to a good ball of any kind, and as Zeph 
had promised to send her a pretty dress from the Castle, it seemed 
as easy to go as delightful. Was she about to be deprived of this 
great pleasure? She was very sorry about that poor man in the 
prison, but a ball is always a ball. She looked at Miss Everilda. 
Miss Everilda was evidently thinking. At last she said, * Mary, 
my love, I don’t believe I can go.’ 

John watched Polly’s anxious face, and wished he had held his 
tongue. What was he that he should prescribe to others what 
they should feel? He wished he had not been so stupid, ‘I entreat 
you not to let anything that I have said make you change your 
mind,’ said hein great dismay. ‘I would not for the world be the 
means of losing Miss Polly this pleasure. Why should she not 
dance? I spoke without much thought; after all, this man had 
no objection to go a great part of the way in the direction of 
murder, he admitted that he had a struggle with the unfortunate 
victim, and perhaps he actually was the murderer ; the world cannot 
stand still because a murderer meets with his deserts.’ 

‘Mr. Simonds, you are not saying quite what you think. If 
we do take a wretched criminal’s life we should doit in sadness and 
sorrow, his crime points to some fanlt in us or our ancestors. 
Besides, if I did go I should be haunted by the thought of that cell. 
Dancing would seem miserably out of place. You agree with me, 
Mary, don’t you, dear ?’ 
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Polly looked very grave. 
from her, and she knew it. 

‘I cannot say I do not wish to go to the ball, cousin,’ she 
replied, ‘I am afraid I do; but I will give it up cheerfully if you 
wish it.” And Polly looked anxiously in Miss Everilda’s face, waiting 
for her fate. 

‘I do, dear. Iam not the kind of person who could go toa 
ball with any pleasure under such circumstances, and [——’ 

‘If you please, ma’am, Jonathan Graham is at the door, and 
he says that generally about this time you do a little for him,’ 
said a servant who had come in almost unheard. 

‘What does he want doing for him, Robert?’ asked Miss 
Everilda. 

‘ Please, ma’am, he will leave it to you, I think,’ said Robert. 

‘ Then take him five shillings,’ said Miss Everilda ; ‘ that’s what 
my dear father always used to give him. Is that not the best 
thing I can do, Mr. Simonds?’ 

John took a bold resolution. 

‘If you ask me,’ said he, ‘I really think it would be better 
to see him and learn what it will be best to do for him. It is 
seldom good to give money.’ 

‘Isn’t it? And I do seem to give so much.’ 

He was very anxious to have a word or two with Polly, 
and wanted Miss Everilda to leave them alone awhile. Miss 
Everilda slowly left the room, taking the precaution to have 
five shillings ready in her pocket, for she knew that it would 
end in her having to give it, however prudently she might resolve 
to act. 

‘My dear Polly,’ said John Simonds, hastily, ‘ will you ever 
forgive me for what I have done? Iamsosorry. I had not the 
least idea that Miss Everilda would take any of my words to heart 
and act on them so promptly.’ 

‘It is disappointing,’ said Polly, making no effort to hide her 
feelings. ‘Perhaps I ought not to wish to go. There is a great 
deal of truth in what you said.’ 

‘I ought to have been wise enough to hold my tongue.’ 

‘No, not if you felt strongly on the point.’ 

‘I did—I do; but I cannot bear to think that I have lost you 
a pleasure. But have you really lost it? I will speak to Miss 
Everilda.’ 

‘ You had better not. Besides, after what you have sajd, perhaps 
I should feel that I was doing something wrong.’ 

‘Oh, no. I must speak to her—I will.’ 

* But don’t urge it if she seems to have made up her mind to 
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stay away. I should not like you to do that, for she feels strongly 
when she does take up an idea.’ 

‘But you?’ said he inquiringly. 

‘I? Oh, I am not to be pitied. You don’t know how kind she 
is to me.’ 

Miss Everilda soon returned. 

‘I have had to give him ten shillings, poor fellow,’ she exclaimed 
cheerily. ‘He did not seem to think he could make five do this 
time.’ 

Then there was a short silence. John was wondering how best 
to prefer his request, and Polly waiting to hear it, but not in 
hope, for she knew that Miss Everilda would not go to the ball 
when once her feelings had been enlisted in favour of an opposite 
course. John was very much pleased with the way in which Polly 
had behaved. It was so entirely honest. She made no pretence 
of professing fine feelings if they weré absent from her mind. She 
frankly said she should very much like to go, but was prepared to 
submit quietly if Miss Everilda persisted in staying away. He 
made an attempt to undo what he had done, but all in vain. A 
matter of sentiment was with Miss Everilda a matter of principle, 
and she could not be moved. 

‘ After Mary’s disappointment, my only regret is that I shall not 
see that dress,’ she said, for she knew nothing of John’s attachment 
to her other niece. ‘ Ishould have liked to see her wear it. You 
don’t know about that dress, Mr. Simonds, but I will tell you.’ 

‘Oh, don’t tell about it now,’ said Polly anxiously. ‘Ibeg you 
not.’ 

‘Oh yes, I must. Of course you know all about my eldest 
niece " 

‘Tell it another time, pleaded Polly, not knowing how to 
spare John the hearing of what would trouble him so much. 

‘T will tell it now, dear; why not? Mr. Simonds, I was going 
to say that of course you know all about my niece Josephine’s 
marriage. She has married a man who is perfectly delightful, and 
he is the handsomest man I ever saw.’ 

John did not seem to be warmly interested, but there was no 
stopping Miss Everilda. She would tell all about Phillis Arnold, 
and how Zeph had worn the very dress that Sir Joshua had painted 
her in, and Mr. Daylesford had fallen in love with her there and 
then, and she had promised to lend her sister that self-same dress 
for the High Sheriff’s ball. 

John listened calmly. Polly looked at him from time to time 
and marvelled at it. Then he said, ‘Miss Everilda, such a good 
idea has come into my head,’ 
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‘For a poem?’ Miss Everilda asked eagerly. 

‘Oh no, for a ball. You have beautiful rooms, do give one 
here—a fancy-dress ball, and let me come and see Miss Polly 
in the dress you have just told me about.’ 

Polly drew a long breath of joy. Joy because of the chance of 
this ball, and also because John seemed able to hear about Zeph 
without so much anguish as of old. He had indeed shown no 
sign of anguish at all, and he was even willing to see that dress. 

*T’ll think about it,’ said Miss Everilda; and then Polly knew 
that the thing was done. 

‘You had better write by this post to tell Zeph you don’t want 
her to send the dress yet,’ said Miss Everilda. ‘ Even if I did give 
a ball here, we had better not ha ve it sent till just before the time 
when it is wanted. It is a very handsome dress, trimmed with 
valuable pearls, and it is always kept at Berkhampstead Castle,’ 
she added, turning to John to explain her anxiety. 

Polly did so wish her cousin would leave Zeph, and the Dayles- 
ford jewels, and Berkhampstead Castle, and all that Zeph had sold 
herself for, out of her conversation when John was present. Secrecy 
as to love affairs may be commendable, but it often causes pain 
and embarrassment. 

Miss Everilda was never left in peace for long. Robert reap- 
peared. ‘If you please, ma’am, Widow Jackson’s youngest boy has 
come running to say that the old linen has never got there, and 
that the doctor was very particular about the bandage being changed 
to-day. And please, ma’am, he says that the doctor did go on so 
last time because it had not stayed on well, and he said it ought 
to be a figure-of-eight bandage.’ 

Miss Everilda put her hands to her ears and said impatiently, 
‘ These people are the plague of my life! What is a figure-of-eight 
bandage? It is no use coming to me, Robert, about such things 
as that. I never did understand figures, and I never shall.’ 

‘Tl go to the Jacksons’, cousin; it is not a mile off. Let me 
go and see what they mean, and then I can try to do it, and I can 
take the old linen at the same time,’ said Polly. 

‘ Oh, will you really ?’ ejaculated Miss Everilda, much relieved. 
‘I shall be so much obliged to you, dear. I'll tell you what I will 
do, darling; if you will do this for me I'll write to Zeph about 
the dress for you, and then I will take a large sheet of paper and 
make a list of all the nice people I know. I will not have any who 
are not nice. And then we will write and ask them to our ball.’ 

‘And I will walk to the Jacksons’ with you, Polly, if you will 
allow me?’ said John. 

‘Thank you,’ she replied ; and they went. 
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‘ And now I hope you will forgive me,’ said he. ‘ Your cousin 
will give a delightful ball, and when we go back we will both set 
to work to write the invitations from her list.’ 

‘My dear John,’ exclaimed Polly, ‘how little you know my 
cousin. When we go back she will have made no list. Do you 
think if she has a large sheet of blank paper spread before her, 
she will write anything on it but a poem ?’ 


Cuarten XXIV. 
PARIS BORDONE. 


Mess. But yet, madam. 
Cleo. I do not like but yet, it does alloy 
The good precedence, fie upon but yet.—Antony and Cleopatra. 


Fair and of all beloved, I was not fearful 
Bluntly to give my life into your hand, 
And at one hazard all my earthly meaus.—HeErwoon. 


May, June, and a large part of July had come and gone, and Zeph 
was gradually becoming part of the great world. The men whom 
her husband had always known brought their mothers, wives, and 
sisters to call on their friend’s wife—he had ‘ ranged ’ himself, and 
the past was buried deep and well. At one time Zeph had told 
herself that she should never be happy in that house now that she 
had been brought face to face with its former history ; and for days 
and even weeks she had gone about looking outwardly calm and 
contented, but with a heart full of scornful bitterness. Latterly 
she had attained to a quiet feeling of resignation—such wicked 
things were—Godfrey was no worse than many others; he loved 
her truly now, and was not likely to change. He was very good 
and kind, and had shared all he had with her. She knew that 
she did not love him as he loved her—that she had always known, 
but she felt very grateful and affectionate to him, and believed 
that, as time passed by, this feeling would, if anything, strengthen. 
Meantime the life she lived was entirely to her taste. It was a 
life of gay and pleasant luncheons and dinners, balls, theatres, and 
concerts. She need never spend an evening at home unless she 
wished. Her husband made her a liberal allowance, and she knew 
that if she exceeded it he would not complain. She indulged 
therefore freely in her taste for pretty dresses, and was admired 
wherever she went. Sometimes she said, ‘Is not this a sweet 
dress, Godfrey ?’ 

‘ Ah, my darling,’ he replied, ‘it is pretty, but you looked just 
as charming in the simple little dresses you wore when I first 
knew you,’ 
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‘Oh, they were terrible!’ said she, feeling a pang at the very 
recollection of them. ‘ What a dreadful time that was! I never 
had anything I wanted.’ 

‘Say that you are happier with me,’ pleaded Daylesford. She 
was not demonstrative enough for him, and he often longed to 
hear some spontaneous expression of affection from her. 

‘ Happy! Of course I am happy,’ she answered on one of these 
occasions ; ‘I am leading just the life I like best.’ 

‘ But would you be happy with me if we were poor and living 
in a little cottage in the country? I should be happy anywhere, 
but would you ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk about things that are never likely to happen,’ 
she answered evasively. ‘I am afraid I should want some dancing 
even in the country, and what should I do when I wanted a new 
dress ?’ 

Daylesford was so honest and straightforward, and so in love 
with her, that though he would have liked a loving declaration 
that she could be happy anywhere so long as he was with her, he 
never doubted her affection. ‘ You would have to rely on my in- 
genuity to help you,’ said he; ‘I once did find a dress for you.’ 

‘You did, and by the way, Godfrey dear, I have promised it 
to Polly. She is to stay a fortnight longer at Seaton Court with 
my cousin Everilda, to go to a costume-ball at Alnminster. The 
High Sheriff is going to give it to the judges, or the judges are 
going to give it in honour of the High Sheriff, I forget which way 
it is, but it is no matter, only poor Polly had not an idea what to 
wear till I said she might have that old dress I wore—the loan of 
it, I mean.’ 

Daylesford looked perplexed. ‘I wish > said he, and 
stopped. 

‘You wish what, dear? Let me hear what it is.’ 

‘Iwish you had not said that your sister might have that 
dress—-I don’t think she can have it. It is not mine. It is part 
and parcel of the heirlooms at Berkhampstead, and it cannot be 
worn to look well without the lace and jewels belonging to it. 
Those things are all Marmaduke’s, and though I did not: mind your 
wearing them when you were staying in the house, I cannot consent 
to bring them away and send them to Alnminster. It would seem 
as if I looked on them as my own; if you were going to wear 
them it would be different.’ 

‘ Let it be different as it is. You can easily give the order to 
Mrs. Sanderson to let us have them as you did before.’ 

* Of course I can ; but do forgive me if I say I don’t like to do it,’ 

‘J am sure Marmaduke would not mind,’ 
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‘I know he would not, but I do. The circumstances of the 
case oblige me to be so much more particular. Go to your dress- 
maker or to a costumier, and order Polly the prettiest dress you can 
design—it shall be my present to her. I should like to make her 
a present.’ 

Zeph was dissatisfied. ‘It is immensely kind of you, dear, but 
when you have a dress already which is just the very thing, why 
not let her wear it and save all trouble and expense ?’ 

*But I haven’t a dress!’ said Daylesford. ‘ My dear Zeph, it 
seems a trifle to you to borrow it, and it is a trifle, but I do want to be 
very scrupulous in all my dealings with Marmaduke’s property.’ 

‘I will write and tell him about it,’ said Zeph ; ‘and suppose 
I ask him to give me leave to use one of the family dresses some- 
times if I want one for a ball ?’ 

‘You must do nothing of the kind, Zeph ; it would only remind 
him of a thoroughly disagreeable and painful subject. He would 
write back and say that I have more right to settle what is to be 
done with everything at the Castle than he, and that in any case 
he will hand over all the dresses and jewels to you. Dear Zeph, 
leave things at the Castle alone. I understand Marmaduke better 
than you do. You would pain him terribly.’ 

‘I don’t want to pain him or you either.’ 

‘Of course you don’t. Go and get the people who understand 
these things to make your sister a beautiful dress. I will go, with 
you, and then I shall see that you order a handsome one. Stop, 
I have an idea. Polly is a good-looking girl; go to the National 
Gallery and choose a dress from one of the pictures, and then tell 
your dressmaker to make one like it. I’d have a Paris Bordone 
if I were you.’ 

* But I don’t think we should have time for that. There would 
be so much writing backwards and forwards before everything 
was settled, that the dress would never reach Polly in time.’ 

‘Don’t write backwards and forwards; go and see about it 
yourself,’ 

‘Goto Paris!’ said Zeph, aghast at the idea. 

‘My dearest Zeph > began Daylesford, in a tone of sup- 
pressed amusement, but he was afraid she would be humiliated if 
he pointed out her mistake. 

‘What is it?’ sheinquired. ‘ You did say Paris.’ 

‘ Yes, Paris Bordone, that’s the name of a painter. Let us go 
and see if you like that picture of his I am thinking of as much 
as I do. It is a portrait of a Genoese lady in a magnificent 
crimson dress. Her hair is just like Polly’s, and I am sure Polly 
would look well in her dress,’ 
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‘I am very ignorant, I fear,’ said Zeph humbly. 

He began to fear it too. Books such as it would have been 
well for her to read had not formed part of her father’s library. 
Daylesford resolved to devote himself to making her familiar with 
the subjects which no woman’s mind should be without. That 
very morning he would take her to the National Gallery, and when 
they passed a bookseller’s shop he would alight and buy her a copy of 
Browning’s ‘ Poems.’ Some one had lately asked her in his hearing 
if she did not think Browning’s ‘ Men and Women’ very fine, and 
she had inquired where they were to be seen. Finally she had 
been obliged to own that she had never heard either of the poet 
or the poems. 

‘ Come,’ said Daylesford, ‘let us go.’ 

‘My dear Godfrey,’ she replied, ‘I am so sorry about this. I 
am giving you such a great deal of trouble.’ 

‘No, I like going to the National Gallery, and even if I didn’t, 
I should like going with you.’ 

He got out and bought her the Poems on the way, but when 
he gave them to her she said, ‘ You need not have bought those 
books, dear; they are in the house already in one of the bookcases 
upstairs.’ 

He actually blushed. ‘I forget what there is in those bookcases, 
said he. 

She looked sorrowfully in his face, for she was afraid she knew 
why he never stopped to look at those books. 

They chose the picture he had in his mind—the yellow-haired 
lady with the rich crimson dress. ‘ We must send your sister a 
photograph of it, and then she will see how she ought to look,’ said 
Daylesford. 

* Thank you; youthink of everything,’ said Zeph. ‘ My dress- 
maker can make a dress like that quite easily, and Polly will look 
very well init. Now let us go.’ 

‘Go!’ he repeated; ‘not yet. Wait a minute or two longer. 
I don’t suppose you have been often here.’ He was shocked with 
himself for having said this ; the thought had passed through his 
mind, but the words had escaped him unawares. 

It did not seem to strike her as one of those things which are 
best left unsaid. She answered quite calmly, ‘1? Oh, hardly ever. 
In fact, I believe, only once.’ 

‘ But, my darling, you ought to know these pictures well. Some 
of them are magnificent. We have one of the finest galleries in 
Europe. It is a delight to see such pictures as these. You feel 
that, I am sure, but if you didn’t I should still have to make you 
study them, It is absolutely necessary to do so »s a part of educa- 
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tion. You can scarcely spend an evening in the society of people 
of any cultivation without being tripped up by your ignorance if 
you are not familiar with them.’ They walked slowly round some 
of the rooms, Daylesford, who had a genuine love of art, pointing 
out picture after picture for her admiration as they went. She 
was meantime secretly meditating on the fact that after all she 
was by no means so well equipped for society as she had believed 
herself to be. Something more was wanted than youth, beauty, 
good means, liveliness of manner, and fair wits. More than 
once lately she had been convicted of gross ignorance on points 
on which it was vital to be well informed. If she had made that 
lamentable blunder about Paris Bordone, in society, society would 
have mocked her; it would have been whispered about as a good 
joke whenever she was seen or named, and whithersoever she 
went she would have been conscious of a tell-tale twinkle in the 
eyes of people around her which would reveal the fact that they 
knew and enjoyed a good story against her. How dreadful! 
And then if she said more things of this kind, Godfrey would at 
last be disgraced by having a wife whom it seemed legitimate to 
point out as the maker of all the malaprops and blunders that 
float about on the surface of society’s small-talk and constitute so 
much of its joy. ‘Very beautiful, dear, very finely painted, I 
should imagine,’ she said with her tongue, but her mind was entirely 
given to these thoughts. How many of these ignorant and laugh- 
able speeches had she already made without being aware of them ? 
Perhaps she was already beginning to be regarded as a person 
destined to afford society a liberal share of amusement. Godfrey 
had witnessed her want of knowledge when a great living poet and 
his works had been named, and that was why he had bought her 
those books. He had just told her that she would be considered 
woefully ill-educated if she did not make herself acquainted with 
the great pictures in this Gallery, and now he was labouring hard to 
drive some knowledge of them into her head. ‘It is wonderfully 
fine, dear,’ she always said when he bade her admire one, but, with 
so many important things to think about as she had, she could not 
give him her full attention. Did that other person know all these 
pictures by heart ? Was she thoroughly familiar with all that was 
good in literature and art? Was she, perhaps, wicked though she 
was, well-educated and intellectual, and therefore, so far as com- 
panionship was concerned, superior to Zeph herself? Zeph felt 
her heartstrings tightening as this thought came to torment her, 
but she did not, could not, and would not believe it. 

‘Where does one get to know all about these painters?’ said 
she, after a determined effort to profit by her opportunities and 
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enjoy his guidance round the rooms. He named sonie books, but 
told her that the pictures themselves were the things to study, 
not the lives of the painters or what men wrote about them and 
their work; that people could find out far more about a painter’s 
character from his work than in any amount of books. 

‘ Godfrey,’ said Zeph once more, ‘I never knew how very little 
I had learnt or been taught till I got to know you. Will you 
make me learn things and teach me as much as youcan? It 
would be a dreadful thing if ever you were ashamed of me.’ 

‘I am ashamed of you now,’ said he tenderly. ‘ How can you 
say such a thing as that in a public place like this, when you 
know that I can’t take you to my heart and tell you that you are 
my own, and that I shall never have any feeling for you but true 
love ?’ 

Zeph raised her dewy eyes from the floor and looked comforted 
and pleased, and she did not attempt to hurry him away from the 
pictures, though she was longing to get to her dressmaker’s. That 
pleasure was hers in time, and Daylesford went with her, and be- 
tween them they chose a really beautiful dress for Polly, and then 
Daylesford was dropped at his club and Zeph went home. As 
soon as she was alone she fell a-thinking of the alarming discovery 
she had made of her want of education. She had never before 
known that education was of so much importance. She had 
already been mortified to see how much her husband had felt her 
deficiency. He always looked so surprised when she did not seem 
to know things. Had he always been acquainted with women who 
were thoroughly on a level with his expectations? Had that 
other person whose name she had never heard, but who now occu- 
pied more of her thoughts than she liked, been more fitted for 
society than she herself was? Such an idea was inconceivably 
bitter to Zeph—to know that it was true would cut her to the 
heart. 

Some fascination of which she could render no account made 
her at once go upstairs to that lovely sitting-room which as yet 
she had never been able to use as her own. It seemed intended 
for her, but she had never been able to feel happy in it, and she 
had remarked that her husband had never once said, ‘ Why don’t 
you sometimes sit in that room upstairs?’ To-day she went to it 
without pausing for a moment, and at once began to examine the 
books. First she carefully read their titles. If her knowledge of 
such matters had not been so limited, she would have seen that all 
the greatest poets of England, France, and Germany were repre- 
sented on those shelves, and that most of the masterpieces of 
English prose literature had found a place in the second white 
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bookease. Zeph thought that some of these masterpieces must be 
very dull if their titles were to be trusted, but for the present left 
that point undetermined. What she next did was to take out 
each book, one after the other, to see if any name—any woman's 
name—were written on the blank pages. Her reason told her 
that it was impossible that this should be the case, that Godfrey 
himself would have seen to the removal of anything that might 
give her pain, but in spite of reason she had a haunting dread of 
what she might perchance discover. Her task was a long one, but 
no such name appeared. Once or twice she found Daylesford’s— 
never any other—and the sense of relief she experienced was 
immense. Then she went to the writing-table and opened all 
the drawers. There were a number of them, but all were empty ; 
there was not a bit of ribbon, a scrap of paper, or anything. 
All were daintily lined with clean white paper and ready to re- 
ceive anything that she herself chose to put into them. Whatso- 
ever this room had once held that had belonged to another was to 
all appéarance gone; it was now swept and garnished for herself. 
Could she bring herself to use it? It only required one plunge 
and the thing would be done. Why should she not occupy it? 
Why should any sentiment either of regret or repugnance be 
allowed to cling for ever about this one room? She went into her 
own room and brought some embroidery she was busy with, and 
spread it out and scattered her silks about on one of the tables. 
She cut open the books Godfrey had just given her, and left them 
lying on the sofa; then she went to the bookcase to seek a book, 
for she was going to work in earnest, she was about to try to 
cultivate the waste and desolate places of her mind. It was a 
gigantic task, and the sooner she took it in hand the better. She 
found a French book; French had of late often been her despair. 
She could read easy conversations, or thought she could, for the 
difficulties in French are so subtle that they usually evade the 
sight of ignorant persons, but a bit of description was to her an 
impenetrable jungle. She began to read with a firm purpose of 
looking out in the dictionary every word that she did not know; 
Godfrey should not be ashamed of her, she would not be ashamed 
of herself. She had never done any work of this kind, and found 
it very irksome, but she performed her task for nearly an hour with 
complete fidelity. Then she began to wish that Godfrey would 
return home, or some one amusing come to call. Why did not 
Agnes come more frequently, and she wanted to see Jack? While 
she was wondering if she had time to go and see them, a letter 
was brought to her. It was from Miss Everilda. ‘I write, my dear 
Zeph, to ask you not to send the dress. Mary and I have given 
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up all idea of attending the High Sheriff's ball. Iam ashamed I 
ever had such an idea. It is strange what even high-minded 
women will do if they look at things one-sidedly. We looked at 
this on the side of our amusement, but a dear young friend who 
often spends some of his leisure hours with us——’ ‘ His leisure,’ 
thought Zeph with a weight of lead on her heart already, ‘and 
hours too !” ‘has persuaded us not to go. He wants me to 
give a fancy-dress ball at Seaton Court, to make up to your sister 
for this disappointment. I am afraid she is disappointed, though 
she has taken it so sweetly, dear girl. I think I shall adopt his 
suggestion. I like doing what he wishes, and besides that I think 
I should enjoy seeing this handsome old house looking once more 
like itself. Therefore, dear Zeph, though I ask you not to send 
the dress now, please send it a little later, for I should dearly like 
to see Mary wear it in my house. And now I must say good-bye, 
for they have gone for a long walk together, and I want to have 
my list of the people who ought to be invited, ready for them 
when they come back. I believe you knew something of Mr. 
Simonds before you were married, at least I think he told me 
about an hour ago that he had some acquaintance with you, but I 
will ask him again.—Yours ever, Everilda.’ 

Zeph folded her hands and laid her head down on the table on 
them. She had never thought of this happening. Why should 
Polly, who was young, handsome, and free—why should Polly, who 
had the whole world before her to choose from, choose this one 
man? Zeph had sometimes thought it would be an almost unbear- 
able pain to her if he married any one, but if he married her own 
sister it would be a thousand times worse. And yet he had aright 
to marry any one he chose; the tie between herself and him was 
broken. The worst of it was that she had never quite felt that it 
was broken—stupid, irrational, wicked, mad, let any one call it what 
they chose—so long as he was unmarried he still seemed to belong 
to her more than to any one, and she could sometimes even think 
of him with a quiet regard and love in which as she believed 
there was no sin. If he married Polly she must never think of 
him in that way again; she must never see him, of course. She 
had, however, never intended to see him again. She could live as 
she was living now with Daylesford in the bonds of quiet affection, 
and could go on living with him for ever happily enough, if John 
did but keep out of her way. She did not believe she should ever 
be able to meet him unmoved. Even if she never saw him till she 
was quite an old woman she feared that her heart would blaze up 
with love for the man whom she had treated so ill. No tear passed 
the barrier of her eyelids—-tears were impossible ; the heart wound she 
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was suffering from lay far too deep down for any tears to risé to her 
eyes—far too deep for her to visit it save on very rare occasions. 
She sat where she was for more than an hour, and was roused at 
last by a kind hand on her shoulder. 

‘Why, Zeph, my darling, what are you doing?’ Daylesford 
was the speaker. He saw the French book and the open diction- 
ary, but he almost thought his wife had been asleep. ‘Were you 
asleep? Have I disturbed you?’ 

Zeph raised her head, which really did look half stupefied with 
sleep, and said, ‘ Asleep, oh no, I don’t think I have been asleep ; I 
am sure I have not.’ 

‘Of course you have,’ said he ; * you would not deny it so fer- 
vently if you had not. Let me have a look at you.’ He had not 
seen the face he loved so much for some hours. 

She looked up but could not meet his eyes: they were.full of 
such honest, generous, and true affection, that she shrank away 
from the sight of them—she was so utterly unworthy of it. He 
was too good himself to suspect any shortcoming, not to mention 
disloyalty, in any one without absolute proof, much less in her. 
He had no conception what thoughts had been passing through her 
mind, and only said, ‘I wish I had let you sleep a little longer, 
dear.’ 

His kindness touched her to the heart—it always had done so. 
Never must she give way to such thoughts again ; it was foolish, it 
was wicked, it was treacherous in the highest degree to him whom 
she had vowed to love, and whom please God she would end by 
loving—if she did not, it should not be for want of trying. Not 
for worlds would she ever let Godfrey suspect any part of what had 
been passing through her mind while she had been alone. ‘I have 
had a tiring day,’ saidshe. ‘To begin with, we went out, you know, 
and then after I came home I did all kinds of things before I sat 
down to read some French.’ 

‘French!’ he exclaimed ; he had never seen her opena French 
book since they were married. 

‘ Godfrey,’ she said very humbly, ‘I am so anxious to improve 
myself a little, I can’t bear being so ignorant as I am. I have been 
trying to learn a little by myself, but I think you must let me have 
some lessons.’ 


(To be continued.) 





